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РКЕҒАСЕ 


This book tells young people an old story. Ог is it a young story for old 
people ? The world was many many years younger when Homer sang his Шаа 
and Odyssey, and mankind has grown at least two thousand and five hundred 
years older since those two epics were first written down. It all depends on the 
way it is looked at. This story is however, worth retelling once more for young 
people in India against the Indian background. That is what has been attenipted 
in the following pages, with the following ideas among others. 


Children who are getting their schooling in the English medium are 
likely to be exposed to English literature and Western culture to a considerable 


‚ degree. And Western literature echoes and re-echoes with the sounds of Homer 's 


words. Therefore it may be useful for schoolgoers to be reasonably familiar 
with the people and events in his story. 


The Iliad and the Ramayana run parallel in many ways. Indian students 
will find the similarities as well as the dissimilarities between the two stories 
very interesting. Both stories come from folk memories of long-ago events in 
the dawn of history. 


Young people ought to be familiar with the myths and legends of all 
the main ethnic streams of humanity — Indian, European, Middle-Eastern, 
Chinese, Japanese, African, American. When they realize that people all over 
the world thought the same kinds of thoughts, felt the same kinds of feelings, 
and dreamed the same kinds of dreams, they are more likely to grow up às 
tolerant and civilized human beings than as intolerant barbarians. 


In this book, I have tried to tell my story rather than to write it. That is 
to say, it has been written in a spoken style, in what could be called “ spoken 
prose, in which radio talks are given. I have been engaged in writing radio 
programmes for teaching English for the past several years, so that the style 


creeps into whatever I write. The style has influenced the punctuation of 


sentences very much. Students can therefore read the story aloud to each other 
as they would tell stories, having first read it to themselves silently. 

I had to consult a number of sources while putting this stary together. 
Descriptions of episodes in the Trojan War itself are faithful to what can 


be found in modern English renderings of Homer's Шаа, one of which is 


Kenneth Cavandar's radio play broadcast from the BBC. 


—— ()-- 
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| NAMES AND SPELLINGS 


Тһе Ancient Greeks and Romans worshipped several gods and 
goddesses in common, so that those deities are known in English literature by 
both Greek and Latin names. Zeus is known also as Jupiter and Joue, Hera as 
Juno, Pallas Athene as Minerva, and Venus as Aphrodite. АП these names are 
used in this book. The names of the characters are spelt in the style in Which 
they generally appear in English, rather than in renderings that are more faithful 
to the original Greek spelling. 


Possessive forms of Greek names ending with ‘s’ have been indicated 
in spelling by an apostrophe alone, without an additional ‘s’. This convention js 
followed in some books and it seems to be kinder to the reader's eye. But it 
should be remembered that in normal English only plural nouns ending in ‘s’, 
such as boys and girls, have their possessive forms so spelt (boys, girls,). 


Key to Pronunciation 


This key indicates the nearest, not the exact, pronunciation. Two * tricks’ | 
are used to make sure that the reader hits on the right sounds when he or she 
reads the key. | 


1. English words, such as eye, die, owe : If you pronounce the words as 
they are normally pronounced in English, you will make the ` 
appropriate sounds for pronouncing that particular part of the name, 
For instance, Die-an-ah for Diana. 


2. When no common words can be found that sound like a particular 
part of a name, letters of the alphabet are used. These letters, single 
or combined, should be given their most common sounds in English, 
e.g., “ес sounds as in feed, ‘ah’, and ‘oh’ sound like the usual 
exclamations without the ending / h / sound. 


Achilles a-kill-ees 
Aeolus ee-o-lus 
Aeneas | ee-nee-as 
Agamemnon Aga-mem-non 
Ajax | ау-|ах 
Amazon am-a-zon 


Andromache ^ an-drom-acky 


Aphrodite } af-row-die-ti } the goddess of love 
Venus vee-nus | 


iv 


Artemis ) 
Diana 


Pallas Athene 7 


Minerva 
Aulis 
Briseis 


. Cassandra 


Charybdis 
Circe 
Chryseis 
Cupid 
Cyclops 
Diomedes 
Electro 
Epeios 
Eris ] 
Ate 
Eumaios 
Hades 
Hecuba 
Hera 7 
Juno } 
Hercules 
Helen 
Hermis 
Hephaestos 
Iris 
Ithaca 


Calehas 


Leda 
Laodamia 
Menelaus 
Nausicaa 
Nestor 
Odysseus 
Ulysses } 
Оепопе 
Olympus 


eh - ris 


art-im-is 
die-an-a 
palace ath-ee-nee 
min-nerve-ah үз 
all-is - 
bry-say-ees 
kas-sand-rah 
ka-rib-dis 

sir-see 
cry-say-ees 
kyoo-pid 
sy-klops 


the virgin goddess ш һипїїпр апа 
the moon 

the goddess of knowledge 
and war 


. die-owe-meed-ees 


ell-ek-trah 
ep-ay-os 
ay - tee } the goddess of discord / hate 
you-my-os 

hay-deez 

hek-you-bah 

heh-ra 
joo-no 
her-kyoo-leez 
hell-in 

her-meez 
hef-eye-stos 
eye-ris 

ith-ahk-ah 
kal-kahs 

lee-dah 
lay-o-dem-eye-ah 
men-ell-ay-us 
now-si-kay-ah 
nest-or 
odd-iss-yoos. 
you-liss-eez 
ee-no-nee 
o-limp-us | ж. 


the queen of heaven 


} king of Ithaca, hero of the Odyssey 


Orestes orr-rest-eez 


Paris pa-ris ; 
Patroclus pat-rock-lus | ' 
Pelius peel-yoos | à 
Penthesilea penth-is-eeliah 

-Phaeacian [t-ap-shee-an 

Penelope pen-nell-op-e 

Philoctetes fil-ok-tee-teez 

Poly phemus pol-if-eem-us 

Poseidon poss-eye-don $ 
Priam pry-am 

Protesilaus pro-tee-sill-aus 

Pyrrhus pirr-us 

Scamander skam-and-er 

Scylla sill-ah 

Skaian sky-an 

Telemachus tell-em-ak-us 

Teukros t-you-cross 

Thetis thet-is 

Zeus Zyoos 

Jupiter ) jyoo-pi-ter ) the king of the gods 

Jove j-owe 


|  "- 
\ (Note :- Note all names that occur in the text are listed above. Only 
unfamiliar names, likely to be mispronounced, are.) 
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OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


FuLL VERSION 


Jana gana mana adhinayaka jaya he 
Bharatha bhagya-vidhata, 
Punjab Sindhu Gujarata Maratha 
Dravida Utkala Banga, 


Vindhya Himachala, Jamuna Ganga 
Uchchala jaladhi taranga. 
Tava shubha name jage, 
Tava shubha asisha mange, 
Gae tava jaya gatha, 
Jana gana mangala-dayaka jaya he, 
Bharatha bhagya-vidhata, 
Jaya һе, jaya he, jaya he, 
Jaya jaya jaya jaya he. 
SHORT VERSION 
Jana gana mana adhinayaka jaya he 
Bharatha bhagya-vidhata : 
Тауа һе, jayahe, |ауа һе, 
Jaya jaya jaya jaya he. 


—— () ———— 
PLEDGE 


* India is my country, all Indians are my brothers and sisters. 


I love my country and I am proud of its rich and varied 
heritage. I shall always strive to be worthy of it. · 


I shall give my parents, teachers and all elders respect, and treat 
everyone with courtesy. 


To my country and my people, I pledge my devotion. 
In their well-being and prosperity alone lies my happiness. ” 
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CHAPTER ONE 
TO THE FAIP” ST 


There was a sea goddess called Thetis. She was very 
beautiful. Indeed she was so beautiful that the King of all the gods 
in heaven, Jupiter himself, wished to marry her. But then there 
was a prophecy, which said that Thetis would bear a son who would 
be greater than his father. The King of the gods did not like 
the idea that anyone was going to be greater than himself. So he 
made up his mind to forget the thought of marrying Thetis and 
decreed that none of the gods were to ask for her hand. Thetis was 
to marry a mortal. 


Now, was there in all the world a man who was good enough 
for a goddess to marry ? If there was anyone who was he ? No one 
answered these questions, but a King called Peleus saw the goddess 
and fell in love with her. Thetis consented to marry him. A suitable 
day was found for the marriage. АП the gods were invited to the 
wedding and so were ali the goddesses, except one. Eris or Ate, 
the goddess of discord and hate, was not invited. That was 
understandable. Would anyone wish to see hatred and discord at a 
wedding ? But it was not understandable to the goddes* of hate 
herself. She did not like the idea that she alone was left out when 
everybody else was called. Who would not feel hurt at such an 
insult ? Eris was very hurt and very angry. She decided to have her 
vengeance. She flew to the place where the feast was going on. 


The feast was over and all the gods and goddesses were 
sitting and talking in groups. The three great goddesses were sitting 
in one group. Eris stopped in the sky overhead of the three, dropped 
a golden apple in the middle of the group, and vanished. On the 
apple were written three words, “ To the fairest ' ! T 
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Now, who was the fairest of the three 2 Who were the 
three goddesses ? They were Hera, or Juno, the queen of heaven, 
Pallas Athene, or Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, and Venus, or 
Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty ! So why did Eris write on the 
apple, “ To the fairest ' ? Surely, the goddess of beauty was the 
most beautiful goddess and the apple was hers to pick up ! You 
would have thought so and so would anyone have thought, as did 
Venus. But the other two goddesses did not agree with her, so that 
each of the three claimed the prize for herself. They started an 
argument ; the argument grew into a quarrel. 


When there was a dispute among the immortals, it Was 
brought before Jupiter, the King of heaven, to settle. His decision 
was final, and all the gods had to abide by it without nursing any 
ill feeling towards those who won their causes. But this time J upiter 
was not sure that his Judgement would restore peace among the 
three most powerful goddesses. The queen of heaven was after al] 
his queen. Would she be happy if his decision went against her ? 
He sat on his throne silent for some time. Then he surveyed the 
earth with his all-seeing eyes. At last he pointed in the direction ab 
a mountain on which the goddesses saw a handsome young 
shepherd. Jupiter said : * There, on Mount Ida, sits Prince Paris, 
one of the sons of King Priam of Troy. He tends his sheep and 
thinks of nothing but them. He will be the judge of your dispute 
., and he will give the apple to her who is truly the fairest.’ 


So saying, Jupiter threw the Apple of Discord down on 
Mount Ida. It fell in front of Paris. The prince picked it up and 
read the inscription, “То the fairest’. He was puzzled. Apple trees 
did not bear golden apples. Even if an apple turned out to be golden 
in colour, how would a tree put writings on its skin ? Paris had no 
doubt that this was the work of the gods. But then, he wondered, 
why did the gods throw the prize in front of him ? Was he the 
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Í fairest prince alive 2 If he was, why did the gods want to tell him. 
so just at that moment ? What did they want him todo? / 


| 


* To the Fairest `° 


No sooner had he asked himself this question than he heard 
a voice calling out his name. He took his eyes off the apple and 
looked at the speaker, who said, * I shall tell you what the gods 
want you to do. They want you to give that apple to me. Jupiter 
has sent itto you and he expects you to give it to the most beautiful 
of all goddesses. And you know that is me, Juno, the queen of кеш 
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I am the queen of heaven because Jupiter knows I am the most. 
beautiful goddess. Give me that apple, and I shall make you the 

richest and the most powerful prince on earth. Am I not the most | 
beautiful goddess you have ever seen ? 


Before Paris could think of an answer, Athene appeared in 
front of him saying, ‘ No, Paris, she is not. I am the most beautify] 
of all.”I am Athene, the goddess of knowledge and wisdom. So, 
I know everything. I should know, if anyone does, what beauty is. 
And I tell you there is no one who can match me in beauty, or in 
wisdom. Give me that apple and I shall give you all the knowledge 
in the world, all the skills in war, and all the wisdom in peace. 
Knowledge is power. The most powerful men seek advice from 
wise men. So knowledge and wisdom will give you power over 
the powerful and victory over the victorious ! It is knowledge that 
brings you wealth and power, glory and fame. Му blessings will 
give you all that Juno gives and more. Give me that apple.' 


The prince was about to hand the apple over to Athene. At 
that moment he heard the sweetest voice he had ever heard. It was 
the voice of Venus. Paris looked up at her. She smiled an enchanting 
smile and said, * How can you give the apple away, Paris, before 
hearing me, the goddess of beauty itself ? The queen of heaven is 
very majestic and the goddess of knowledge has a face that shines 
‘vith intelligence. But surely, beauty is mine ! Why am I called the 
goddess of beauty unless all beauty is mine ? Look at the three of 
us once more : and you will see it is as clear as day that I am the 
most beautiful. Paris, give me that apple. And I promise that the 
most beautiful woman in the world will be your bride.’ 

And Paris gave the apple to Venus. We do not know whether 
he gave it to her for her own beauty or for the beantiful reward she 
offered. But what he did was, after all, the right thing. Clearly, no 
other goddess could have been more beautiful than the goddess of 
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beauty itself. Still, that thought gave по consolation to the other 
two goddesses, who left the mountain in great anger, threatening 
to punish Paris and his people severely. They were, of course, 
unreasonable. There was only one apple and only one could have 
won it. But then, angry women or angry men, or, for that matter, 

angry goddesses or gods, have never been very reasonable. So, 

the Apple of Discord started a quarrel, and Eris, Or Ate, the goddess 
of discord, had her revenge. When there is a wedding, please invite 
everyone, or no one. The quarrel that started at Thetis's wedding 
did not end ina day, or a week, or a month, or a year. It did not end 
until it had killed the son she bore and hundreds of others, in war. 


=. 
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CHAPTER Two 
VENUS KEEPS HER WORD 


Having got her apple, Venus now had to keep her Word. 
She had to find the most beautiful woman in the world and make 
her marry Paris. We do not know why the goddess of beauty desired 
to win a prize for her beauty. It was as if water wanted to prove 
that it was the most watery substance ! But whatever the reason 
why she asked for the apple, she had a good reason for keeping 
her promise. That was the only right thing to do. A promise wasa- 
promise and it had to be kept. So, Venus looked all over the world 
for the most beautiful woman and found her: She was a lady calied 
Helen ; and she was already married ! This was not surprising, 
Helen was a daughter of the King of the gods, Zeus himself. Her 
mother was a princess named Leda. Leda was so beautiful that the 
King of the gods fell in love with her. He took the form of a splendid 
looking swan and became Leda’s pet. When he was alone with 
her, he revealed his own true form to her and asked her to marty 
him. She agreed, they married, and Helen was born. She was 50 
strikingly beautiful that all the princess and kings who set eyes 
on her went straight to her guardians and asked for her hand 
in marriage. 

So, as soon as Helen was old enough to get married, her 
guardians announced her swayamvara, which means, in English, - 
self-choice’. All those who sought Helen's hand were to gather at 
a grand feast. Helen would then look at all of them and name the 
man of her heart’s choice. That man alone could marry her. That 
was how parents gave away their daughters in marriage in those 
days in many parts of ancient Greece as well as of ancient India. 


Now, one of Helen’s suitors was Ulysses, King of an island 
called Ithaca. He was handsome young man, as brave and highly 
skilled warrior, as well as a wise and thoughtful King. He hoped to 
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win Helen’s heart. But then, all the others had similar hopes ! And 
all except one were going to be disappointed. How would they 
feel, Ulysses asked Helen’s guardians. Would everyone take his. 
disappointment sportingly, in the right spirit ? Any one of them 
could get into a fit of jealousy, fight the man of Helen’s choice, 
and win her іп battle ! Such a turn of events had to be prevented. 
But how could it be prevented ? Could Ulysses think of a plan ? 
Yes, he could : and he did. He told the guardians what was in 
his mind. | | 


The grateful guardians laid down a condition, to which all 
the suitors of their ward had to agree. Before they entered the 
wedding hall, they had to swear that whenever Helen or her husband 
was in distress, they would all join together and go to their aid. All 
the suitors swore to abide by this condition and assembled in the 
hall. Then Helen came in with her attendant maids, walked round, 
and greeted each suitor graciously. When the greetings were over, 
the guardians asked her to name her future husband. Helen said, 
` Menelaus of Sparta.’ 


Sparta was one of the kingdoms of Greece and Menelaus 
was its King. His marriage to Helen was celebrated in royal 
grandeur. Helen left her parental home with her husband to be the 


queen of Sparta. 
\ 


These апа many other events happened while Paris was 
spending his days happily tending his flocks of sheep on the slopes 
of Mount Ida. He heard hardly any news about the rest of the world; 
nor did he care if he heard any or not. But he was a prince. He was 
the son of a wise and powerful King, Priam of Troy. His mother 
was Queen Hecuba. Then why was he living the life of a mountain 
shepherd, far away from his father’s city ? When he was born a 
soothsayer prophesied, “ Beware, O King ! This boy will bring 
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about the ruin of the city which gives him shelter.’ Hearing these | 
ominous words, King Priam summoned a mountain shepherd and 
asked him to bring the child up. The shepherd and his wife were 
overjoyed to be foster father and foster mother of a prince. They 
brought him up with all loving care and he grew up to be a happy 
and contented young shepherd. And his happy contentment was 
complete when a wood nymph named Oenone fell in love with 
him, and married and lived with him. 


King Priam was happy that his son was happy. The people 
of Troy were grateful to the gods who blessed their prince with 
contentment. As long as Paris was contented with his shepherd’s - 
life in the mountains, he would not return to their city to bring - 
down calamity on it as the soothsayer had foretold. Paris was not 
one of the suitors who went to try their luck at Helen’s wedding. 
Living as he did, like a shepherd, he had neither seen nor heard of 
Helen. When he gave the golden apple to Venus and the other two 
goddesses left in anger, the prince was fri ghtened. Were they going 
to punish him, he asked Venus. She said, * Forget what those two 
said. I shall protect you from all harm. Think no more about 
punishment. Think about the reward that I have promissed you. 
Don't you want to see the most beautiful person in the world ? 
And don't you want to see the world ? Come with me. Can you see 
a ship over there ? That ship has arrived from your father's city of 
Troy. It is on its way to the kingdom of Sparta. The captain and 
crew of the ship will be very happy to see you. Join them in the 
ship and go to Sparta. And King Menelaus of Sparta will receive 
you and take you round his city. Think of all the wonderful things 
you are going to see there !’ 


Paris did not think. How could he think of anything when 


> а goddess was standing in front of him and speaking to him ? He 


got ready as quickly as he could and followed her. She led him to 
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the ship. Its captain willingly took him оп board. When the ship 
arrived at port in Sparta and all the passengers landed, the:captain 
took him to Menelaus palace and told the King who the young 
prince was Menelaus welcomed Paris with honour and invited him 
. to a grand feast. At the feast Paris saw Helen. Was this the most 
beautiful person in the world, he asked himself. She had the 
loveliest face he had ever set his eyes on. She had a smile that 
made all the people glad. Was this the lady Venus promised him 
for his bride ? But she was already married ! How could Venus 
make her marry someone else now ? 


But Venus was after all, a goddess. There was hardly 
anything she could not do. While Paris was sitting in the hall and 
puzzling over her promise, she was standing behind him with her 
son by her side. She was, of course, invisible and so was her son. 
His name was Cupid. He held in his hands a small, invisible bow, 
and at his side were some small, invisible arrows. The tips of those 
arrows were dipped in a mysterious kind of something. When Cupid 
wanted some fun, he bent his small bow and shot one of his small 
arrows at someone's heart. 

22 If the arrow hit its target, the mysterious something on its 
tip got into the person's blood, and the person who was hit at once 
fell in love with whoever was in front of him or her. And our story 
says that Cupid stood by his mother's side and shot his arrows at 
Helen again and again when she was looking at Paris. Helen fell 
madly in love with Paris. She felt she could not live anywhere 
without Paris ! The next moment Cupid turned to Paris and began. | 
shooting his arrows at him. And Paris now was as madly in love 
with Helen as she was with him. 


Helen and Paris ran away from асіна" palace, got оп. 
board the Trojan ship, and sailed away. 
: JR. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE GREEKS PREPARE TO CARRY OUT 
THEIR PROMISE 


When Menelaus found that Helen was gone, he sent 
messengers to all the Kings and other Chiefs of Greece to tell them 
the painful news. The messengers told the chiefs the sad story of 
their master and asked them a question. Did they remember the 
solemn word of honour that they had given to Helen on her wedding 
day ? Yes, they said they did. And were they going to be as good as 
their word ? Of course, they were. They were all ready to join 
Menelaus with their warriors, make war on Troy, and restore Helen 
to her lawful husband. They were prepared to fight to the last man 
for their honour and the honour of Greece. They chose 
Agamemnon, King of Mycenae, as their Commander - in - Chief. 
Agamemnon was also King Menelaus’ brother. Under his 
leadership they began preparations for the war. These preparations 
went on for two years. 


Now, although all the Greek leaders agreed at first to join 
the war, two of them tried to break their promise afterwards. And 
these two were very important persons whom the Greek army 
needed most. One was the greatest warrior of those days. His name 
was Achilles. The other was Ulysses, who was famous for his quick 
wit and his practical wisdom. There were hardly any problems 
that he could not solve. You remember, it was his idea that every 
one of Helen’s suitors swear to fight for her. He had thought up 
that idea to prevent the suitors from fighting each other for Helen. 
But now she had herself run away with a stranger. So Ulysses saw 
no reason why he had to go to war for her sake. And although he 
enjoyed both fighting and travelling, he had a very good reason 
for staying at home just at that time. 

10 


After Helen was married to Menelaus, many of her other 
suitors had gone to another swayamvara, at the house of another 
prince of Menelaus’ kingdom Sparta. This prince had a daughter 
called Penelope. Penelope was very beautiful, but beauty was not 
what made her famous. She was known all over Greece for her 


Acting mad 


good nature, modesty and kindness. She never spoke an angry word. 
Her gentle smile made everyone around her cheerful and happy. 
So all princess who wished to live in happy homes sought her 
hand and were present at her wedding. She greeted all of them and 
left the hall. Her father followed her ; then he returned and told 
Ulysses that he had won her heart. Ulysses was grateful to her, but 
her father was not grateful to him. The old prince had'hoped she 
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would find no suitor suitable. He did not want his daughter to 
leave his house. However, he performed her marriage. But when 
her husband asked her to get ready to go with him, her father begged 
her not to leave his house empty. Ulysses was so touched by the 
father’s affection that he did not have the heart to take her away 
from him. He told her that she did not have to leave her father’s 
house if she did not wish to. Penelope said nothing in reply. Instead, 
she dropped her veil over her face. At this the father realized he 
was being unreasonable. He gave her leave to go. When she was 
gone, he had a statue in honour of modesty put up on the spa 
where she had stood with her veil over her face. 


Ulysses was by nature fond of adventure and exploration. 
But after Penelope arrived, she made his palace such a happy place 
that he did not want to travel any longer. And-soon she bore him a 
handsome son, who was named Telemachus. Ulysses grew so fond 
of his son that he was very unwilling to be away from the child 
even for a day. And when Menelaus’ messenger arrived to call 
him, he pretended to be mad. He yoked an ox and an ass together 
to the plough and began to sow salt. But his show did not altogether 
convince the messenger that the King was really mad. He picked 
up the baby prince Telemachus and put him down in front of the 
plough. The King turned the plough aside. And the messenger | 
said, ‘If you are not mad enough to plough your son down, 
О King, you are sane enough to fight in a war.’ Ulysses knew that 
he no longer had any choice but to go. He called up his sailors, 
took leave of his wife and child and sailed away. He did not know 
that he would not see them again for twenty years. 


As soon as Ulysses arrived at the meeting place of- the, 
chiefs, they gave him his first problem to solve. Achilles had not 


yet joined them. Messengers had gone in search of him, but he 


was nowhere to be found. Did Ulysses know where he was ? 


Ulysses did not know, but he soon would. He Nove look for him 
and find him. 
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Achilles was the son of Thetis, the sea goddess. It was at 
her wedding, you know, that Ate threw down the apple that started 
the quarrel that led to the war that was about to begin. When 
Achilles was born, it was prophesied that he would be wounded 
and killed before the walls of Troy. Thetis knew that this was 
inevitable. But she made up her mind to prevent her son’s death as 
long as she could. As soon as he was born she held him by one of 
his heels and dipped him in the river Styx. The water of Styx had 
a magical property. If anyone had a dip in it, no weapon could 
wound him. So no weapon could wound Achilles in any part of his | 
body except in that one heel by which his mother had held him. 
The water of Styx had not washed that heel. So when someone 
who is nearly perfect has, just one weakness, people say, ‘ That is 
his Achilles’ heel’. 


As Achilles had that one vulnerable heel, there was a chance 
that he might still be wounded and killed if we went to Troy. So 
Thetis became very anxious when she heard that the Greeks were 
preparing for a war against the Trojans. They were surely going to 
call upon their greatest hero to help them ; and just as surely, 
Achilles would join them without a second thought. * They must 
not find him,' Thetis said to herself. She went to her son and asked 
him, “Achilles, can you dress like a girl 2” ‘Why should I dress 
like a girl ?” Achilles asked her in reply. Then Thetis challenged 
him and said, “ Can you dress like a girl and look so much like a 
girl that other girls will take you for а real girl ? How long can you 
live like a girl among girls without being found out?’ ‘As long as 
I please !’ Achilles said defiantly. ‘ Prove it,’ his mother dared 
him. Achilles wanted to show his mother that he could do anything 
if he made up his mind to do it. He disguised himself as a charming 
girl, and went with his mother to a neighbouring king’s palace. 
Thetis introduced him to the king’s daughters as her daughter and 
told them that ‘she’ wished to stay with them and play with them. 
. The princesses were very pleased to find a new companion апа 
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playmate ; and they willingly let him stay in their palace. Not a 
thought occurred to them that their guest might not be a girl. No 
wonder that Menelaus’ messengers found him nowhere. 


Achilles discovered 


When Ulysses spoke to these messengers, he realized that 
they had looked for Achilles everywhere among men. He therefore 
decided to look among women. He borrowed the clothes of a 
wandering jewel merchant, gathered some women's ornaments, 
and travelled around visiting the palaces of queens and princesses 
and offering his ware for sale. Among the bangles, bracelets, 
armlets, necklaces and so on in his caskets, he had put some small 
jewelled swords, spears and such other arms. In due course he - 
arrived at the palace where Achilles lived. When he displayed his 
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ware before the princesses, he noticed that one of the girls showed 
an unusual interest in the jewelled weapons while the other 
princesses were interested only in the ornaments. Ulysses observed 
that girl’s face carefully and knew that he was looking at none 
other than his hero in disguise. “If this is not Achilles, he thought, 
I am not Ulysses.’ Then he said aloud, ‘Buy those weapons, young 
lady. It will soon be time to use them. Have you not heard the 
news ? The Greeks are preparing for a great war to recover Helen 
from the Trojans !” | 


When Achilles heard this, his curiosity got the better of 
him and he asked the merchant to tell him everytning about the 
approaching war. The merchant was more than willing to oblige 
him. He told him not only how the preparations were going on, 
but also who he was and why he had become a merchant. Achilles 
heard the story, said goodbye to his hostesses, got his mother's 
unwilling permission, and set off to join the other Greek warriors. 


Achilles led a race of fierce warriors known as the 
Myrmidons, ‘ the ant-people.' They were well disciplined soldiers 
of untiring energy and iron will, who never gave up a fight : they 
won or died. They fought not for glory and fame but for their master 
who fed them and looked after them. Their story goes like this : A 
plague killed all the people of a kingdom. The king, in his despair, 
prayed to Jupiter to send him people or end his life as well. He fell 
asleep under a sacred oak tree. When he woke up the next morning, 
all the ants that lived in nests in that tree had turned into men, all 
of the same age, the same size, the same nature. They worked so 
hard that the kingdom was prosperous again in a year’s time. One 
of Achilles’ ancestors brought a band of those people to his 
kingdom. Achilles’ troops were their descendants. Even today, if 
anyone has followers who will do anything for him for the reward 
he gives them, they are often called his “ Myrmidons ’. 


—— 0 ---- ж; 
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CHAPTER FOUR | 
SHIPS MOVE AND MEN LAND ; 
AND PROTESILAUS PAYS THE PRICE 


When Achilles arrived with his Myrmidons, the other Greek 
leaders welcomed them with loud cheers, and Agamemnon declared 
that the army was now ready to sail for Troy. If the Trojans had 
any idea of the size of the army, they would have prayed to all the | 
gods never to let it sail. It was the greatest army that the world had 
ever seen to that day. A thousand ships had been brought together 
in a vast fleet to transport the army to the shores of Troy, or Ilion 
as the Greeks called it. The fleet lay anchored at a port called Aulis. 
Agamemnon ordered daily sacrifices to the wind god for favourable 
winds. As soon as the wind began to blow in the right direction, 
the vessels were to lift anchor and set sail. Therefore, no soldier 
was to move out-of-sight of his ship. But day followed day and 
week followed week, and there was no wind. The sea lay so still 
that it looked like a vast sheet of glass. Then some soldiers fell ill 
and the illness began to spread from camp to camp. It looked as 
though half the soldiers would sink in the river of death before any 
of them crossed the sea. 


Agamemnon called his council together. They advised him 
to consult Calchas, the old priest and soothsayer. Calchas could 
hear the voices of the gods when he put himself in the right state 
of mind for doing so. But he would put himself in such states of 
mind only when the right people asked him to ; and Ulysses was 
one of those people. Agamemnon sent Ulysses to Calchas to 
persuade him to find out why the gods were punishing the Greeks 
so severely. Calchas went into meditation, opened his eyes after a 
long, long time, and said, ‘ Please go away. I cannot tell you 
anything.’ 
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Achilles and Ulysses to the war 
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` But you must !” Ulysses pleaded. * If you don’t tell us 
what the gods have willed, all the Greeks who have come in those 
one thousand ships will perish.’ * No, they won't", Calchas replied, 
` if they get on board the ships’ and ‘ go back home’. Ulysses 
heard these words with dismay. * Are you tellin g us to return home 
and tell our wives and children that there was no wind 2” he asked. 
Have the gods willed that the greatest army in the world disband 
without fighting a battle ? Is that their message ? * Calchas said in 
the voice of a tortured soul, * This is a message that I would not 
carry to anyone, even to my worst enemy. Why did Agamemnon 
kill Diana's stag ? he asked. But did he ?” Ulysses asked in surprise. 


* Yes, he did,’ Calchas replied ; * he killed a stag that was 
sacred to Diana when he went hunting one day in the forests around 
Aulis. And the virgin goddess is so angry that she has stopped the 
winds and sent down the pestilence that is killing your men. And 
until Agamemnon makes the sacrifice she demands, she will not 
be appeased.' Ulysses saw no great problem іп making sacrifices 
to the goddess. * Has not the virgin goddess revealed to you what 
that sacrifice is ? What is her demand ?' he asked the priest. “Оһ, 
why must I be forced to say such cruel things !’ Calchas groaned. 
“ Agamemnon must sacrifice, at Diana's altar, his own young 
daughter, Iphigenia. Now, you go and tell Agamemnon that. I will 
not !’ he said angrily. 


Ulysses conveyed the goddess's demand to Agamemnon 
exactly as Calchas had told him. Agamemnon did not believe what 
he heard. ‘ That old priest has always had a grudge against me,' he 
said. Ulysses knew this was not true, but he did not try to correct 
the king. He felt that it was not quite reasonable to believe in a 
goddess who demanded a daughter's blood. Diana, or Artemis as 
she was also called, was supposed to be a virgin goddess. That 
meant she neither was married nor had any children. Nor had she 
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ever fallen in love with апу man ог god. The little god of love, 
Cupid, who shot his small arrows at Paris and Helen, had never 
come anywhere near her. So what did she know about a father’s 
love for his little daughter ? Ulysses did not mind if a god or a 
goddess asked for a sacrifice of an animal that he himself would 
eat, such as a bull. People first offered a bull in sacrifice to а god 
and then cut it up and ate it themselves. Gods and goddesses really 
did not need anything to eat or drink because they did not die even 
if they starved for ever ! So it seemed quite logical for men 
themselves to eat what they offered their gods ! Anyway, the gods 
did not take anything away ! People who did not eat meat offered 
to their gods foods and drinks such as fruit and milk, and 
sweetmeats. Meat eaters even today sometimes offer animals such 
as goats to their gods, although most people consider this practice 
barbarous. And in ancient days sometimes some people sacrificed 
captured enemies to their gods ! They were going to kill their 
enemies anyway. So they thought they would kill them by 
sacrificing them to their gods. But a goddess who asked for a 
daughter's blood was really taking a great risk ! She was very 
likely to lose her worshippers ! Agamemnon and Ulysses decided 
to put her out of their minds for the time being. Others offered her 
the usual sacrifices. Who would expect anyone to pay with a 
daughter's life for a journey to fight for a brother's wife ? 


But then, several more weeks passed without a wind or an 
end to the epidemic in the camps. It looked as though Diana meant 
what she said. Agamemnon called a meeting of his council. The 
councillors advised him to send for his daughter. They reported to 

him what their followers were saying. 'Agamemnon is giving us 
all to a plague because he is unwilling to give his daughter to a 
goddess. Is the life of one small girl more precious than the lives 
of thousands of warriors ?' That was what everyone was saying. 
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If that was how they felt, they might soon think of getting rid of 
him and might choose another leader ! That would be the biggest 
shame in his life. So Agamemnon at last decided to send for 
Iphigenia. But then, what could he tell his messengers to say to 
her ? She would surely ask why she was being asked to go to a war 
camp, which was no place for young girls ! And even if Iphigenia 
herself was willing to go, would her mother give her leave to go ? 
Agamemnon put all these questions to Ulysses. ‘ Tell them that 
Achilles,our greatest hero, wishes to marry her before he sails for 
Troy. Then Iphigenia will start for Aulis with all her heart ; and so 
will her mother give her leave to start-with all her heart and 
more !’ So said Ulysses to Agamemnon, Agamemnon to his 
messengers, and the messengers to Iphigenia and her mother 
Iphigenia set out for Aulis without a second thought. 


When the young princess arrived at Aulis, however, she 
saw no laughing faces of happy people waiting for a wedding feast. 
She saw, instead, weeping eyes and weary feet in funeral 
processions. “ What is happening ?' she asked a soldier on the 
road. "The plague hasn't stopped. It will not stop until Agamemnon 
sacrifices Iphigenia at Diana's altar and atones for killing her 
favourite stag.’ 


It took Iphigenia one whole minute to realize what the 
so.dier's words meant. The next minute she burst out crying. 
' Crying, are you ?' the soldier asked. Then he added, ‘ You must 
be a new arrival here. When you have seen as many deaths as 
I have during this month, you will forget how to cry.' The soldier 
did not know whom he was talking to. But his words had a magic 
effect on her. The next moment Iphigenia stopped crying. And 
when she was taken to her father, she walked straight to him and 
said, ‘ Father, I know why you have called me. Get everything 
. ready for the sacrifice tomorrow morning. Your soldiers should 
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die in battle, not of a plague. And I am ready to die at an altar for 
their sakes and for your sake. You see, your daughter can also 
help you in your war. Agamemnon and his councillors heard these 
words and sat speechless and motionless like statues for a long, 
long minute. : 


Preparations for the sacrifice started immediately, while 
elders blessed and young people worshipped Iphigenia. At the 
appointed time, the next morning she walked bravely to the 
sacrificial altar. Agamemnon lifted his sword and struck at his 
daughter’s neck. There was a blinding flash of lightning. The next 
moment there lay at the altar the head and the body of a hind ! 

* Where is Iphigenia ?’ Agamemnon asked іп а hollow whisper. 

“Неге, right in front of you’, he heard her say. And there she stood, 
-in front of him, across the altar. Diana has not taken you ! he said. 
‘But she has, Agamemnon,’ he heard a voice say laughing. Diana 
-has taken your daughter alive, not dead. I have no use for dead 
heads. Iphigenia is my priestess now. She is going with me to Tauris, 
to live іп my temple and serve me as my companion. Make all 

arrangements for her journey to Tauris. When she leaves your 
shores, the plague will pave your camp. And in future, do not kill 
my stags.’ 


Agamemnon sent his daviptiter off to Tauris. The plague 
stopped. The winds struck up and the ships' sails bulged. The Greek 
armies in their one thousand ships set sail for Troy. 


Agamemnon never saw his daughter again. Several years 
after the Trojan War, however, Iphigenia's brother, Orestes, went 
to see her and ask for her blessing as the priestess of the great 
temple of Tauris. But now we must follow the fortunes of 
Agamemnon himself and his forces. 


The winds being favourable all the way, the one thousand 
ships had a voyage free from trouble. But when they arrived at the 
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shores of Troy, not а soldier was willing to land. There was a 
prophecy, which said that the first Greek who set foot on Trojan 

¡Soil would be killed at once. And there was по one among the 

Greeks who wished to die immediately, although they all knew 
they would die some day. But then, if no one landed, they could 
all die of starvation. There was not much food left in the ships. 
Once more, someone's life had to be sacrificed. But whose life 
was it to be ? Every soldier knew one answer to this question : it 
was not his own life. Agamemnon could do nothing but wait for 
someone to change his mind. Ulysses knew this was a unique 
opportunity to win a lasting place in history for self-sacrifice for- 
the glory of his people. But he felt it would be heartbreakin g to 
die without seeing his wife and child once more ! Was there not 
another man in one of those thousand ships who cared more for 
fame than for his family ? Luckily, there was one. It was а young 
warrior called Protesilaus. 


| Protesilaus was married to a young princess called 
Laodamia, who loved him with deep attachment. To her, he was 
the most glorious warrior in the world. When he, sitting in his 
ship, thought about her and about the sacrifice that was now called 
for, he felt that he was brought to Troy by the gods to win glory by 
this sacrifice. As the hours passed, this feeling grew stronger and 
stronger, until at last he could think of nothing else ! He got(up, 
faced the Trojan shore, uttered a war cry, called on his companions 
to follow him, and leaped to land. He had just regained his balance 
and stood straight in the sand when a sword leaped in the air and 
struck him down. The hand that held that sword was the hand of 
Hector, the leader of the Trojans. 


The news of Protesilaus’ death soon reached Laodamia. 
You can imagine how she received it. When she recovered from 
her shock, she prayed to the gods to let her see her husband once 
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more for three hours. Her prayers where so heartbreaking that 
Jupiter himself was moved to pity. Mercury, the messenger of the 
gods, conducted her departed husband to the earth to meet her. 
They sat together and talked for three hours. Then Protesilaus 
disappeared. Laodamia fainted fell down and died. 


When Protesilaus’ remains were brought home, they were 
buried by the side of his wife’s grave. And the wood nymphs 
(vana devatas) planted elm trees round the graves. These trees 
grew taller and taller, until anyone who climbed to the top of one 
of them could see the shores of Troy. Then the tops withered away 
and fresh branches sprang from the roots again, until they too grew 
as tall as the trees before. This is one of the most touching stories 
of human love that has come down from ancient days. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
ACHILLES BOYCOTTS THE WAR 


After the death of Protesilaus the Greek army landed on 
the seashore in front of the walled city of Troy ; and the Trojan 
War began. ' Pyramids of spears and swords, chariots and shields, 
lay scattered along the sand ' ; so says the poet, Homer, describin g 
the scene around the Greek camp. Although it was the biggest 
army in the world, it fought against the Trojans for ten years in 
vain. The besieged city held out, and held Helen safe within its 
walls. But it held her against its own will. Nobody in Troy really 
wanted her to stay except Paris. King Priam was a wise and noble 
ruler. He had tried his best before the war began to persuade his 
son to send the Greek woman back to her husband. Paris's brother, 
Hector, the greatest Trojan hero, had scolded him severely for 
having deceived Menelaus, who had received him as a guest with 
honour and trust. But both Paris and Helen swore that they would 
part sooner with their lives than from each other. And then, if 
Helen went back to Menelaus after having runaway from him, 
would Menelaus treat her well ? She was sure that he would make 
her life miserable for the rest of her days on the earth. So Priam 
had to let her stay and hope that Menelaus would forget her and 
find a better queen for himself. The Trojans did not imagine that 
the Greeks would launch a thousand ships to take back home just 
one woman, who did not wish to go back home anyway. But that 
was what happened. And now that the enemy was at their door, 
they had to fight. If they did not , the Greeks would demand their 
surrender and mountainous piles of gold in tribute. 


Therefore Priam decided to fight, and sent messages to all 
his friends and allies asking for help. They all held the King in 
such high regard that they joined him as soon as they could. 
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So the Trojan forces grew just as large in numbers as those of the 
Greeks. Then, this was no usual war. It was a quarrel in which the 
gods and goddesses took sides and worked against each other as 
hard as men fought. The gods and goddesses of ancient Greece 
were very much like human beings in their likes and dislikes. They 
loved and hated as men and women did, and were often hopelessly 
unreasonable and quarrelsome. But they had great magical powers, 
and they did not die. So they could fight on endlessly. But their 
king, Zeus, Jove, or Jupiter, as he was known, was much more 
powertul than all of the other gods. His weapon was the thunderbolt. 
The very thought of it terrified men and gods alike. All gods had 
to obey Zeus’ commands without a question. Any war would have 
ended quickly if Jove had been on one side. But in the Trojan war, 
Jupiter sometimes took one side and sometimes, another. When 
Venus cried or smiled, he helped the Trojans. When Juno or Athene 
frowned, he turned to the Greeks. Was it any wonder then that the 
war did not show any sign of ending even in its tenth year ? It went 
on and on without a change in its course. We need only one sentence 
to tell its story up to the end of the ninth year : the Greeks fought 
against the Trojans and the Trojans fought against the Greeks. 


Then, in the tenth year, something happened, which brought - | 
Greeks to the point of fighting Greeks. Although Agamemnon апа 


his comrades failed to take the city of Troy itself, they had invaded 
several other cities that were on the side of the Trojans. А nuniber 
of princess had fallen fighting and their families and dependants 
had been taken prisoner. Among these were several beautiful 
princesses, who were handed over as slaves to various leaders when 
the spoils of war were divided гір. The best of these princesses 
were Brisais and Chrysais. So they were given away as prizes 
to the greatest two warriors, Brisais to Achilles, and Chrysais, 

to Agamemnon. : T 
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When princesses were taken prisoner, their fathers had to 
pay their owners really handsome ransoms, if they were alive and 
wished to free their daughters from slavery. Many of the captive 
princesses agreed to marry their captors because they had no one 
to go back to in their own homelands. Brisais was apparently such 
an orphaned girl, who had no relations left alive. No one came | 
forward to ransom her ; and then she seemed to feel that her fate 
was not entirely miserable. Her master was, after all, the greatest 
hero alive, whom everybody admired. Would not her own parents 
have happily married her off to him. 


But Chrysais was not so lucky. Agamemnon was not such 
an admirable warrior as Achilles. And she loved her father dearly. 
She knew he was alive and would try to ransom her back as soon 
as he could. 


And so he did. He brought huge quantities of treasure to 
Agamemnon and begged him to release her. Agamemnon, 
however, refused to part with her. No ransom was good enough 
for her, he said. Chrysais’ father told him he was acting wrongly. 
The rules of war laid down that a prisoner had to be exchanged for 
a reasonable ransom. Further this prisoner’s father was a priest. 
Priests were not fighters and they had to be treated with kindness 
and consideration during wars. Then this priest was someone 
special. He was a priest of Apollo, the sun-god, who was a 
reasonable god. He argued in this way for a long, longtime, but all 
іп vain. He went back home without his daughter and with a heavy 
heart. He went to his temple with tears in his eyes and many 
offerings in his bags and prayed to his god, saying that his 
daughter’s fate was now in his master’s hands. Apollo heard his 
servant’s prayer. ‘ Will not the Greeks take the ransom that my 
priest was willing to pay for Chrysais ? Well! They will be the 
one's who will pay now. They will have to pay dearly for their 
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refusal.’ So Apollo said to himself. Не then sent down to the 
Greek camp in Troy a plague, which was far more virulent than 
that which Diana had sent to Aulis. Soldiers began to die like 
flies, and funeral pyres burnt day and night. Once again 
Agamemnon sent Ulysses to Calchas, the priest and soothsayer. 
` Do you need a prophet to tell you why this plague is taking your 
men's lives ? ' he asked. * What else can you expect when you 
treat Apollo's priests as your leader treated Chrysais’ {aiher ? Give 
his daughter back to him without any ransom and with all your 
apologies. The plague will go away with her.' | 


Ulysses took no time to take this news back to Agamemnon. 
Agamemnon took some time to think, called his war council 
together, and told his fellow leaders that he would not give up 
Chrysais. * I have paid with my blood for my war prizes. I will not 
give them up,' he exclaimed. 


` But have we not all shed our blood 2” Ulysses asked. 
‘ Now how can we let our men die of the plague and let victory go 
to the Trojans without fighting, just because you will not let a girl 
go back to her father ? 


‘ It was а girl who brought us all һеге, Agamemnon 
retorted. 


` Your brother brought us here, Achilles said curtly. 
` Hundreds of men have fought and lost their lives to restore your 
brother’s wife to him ; and you will not care to lose a slave girl in 
his cause. I am surprised at your selfishness.’ ` 


These words seemed to sting Agamemnon. He was silent 
for some seconds. Then he said, “ You have come here to keep 
your promise ; and so have І. Therefore, I shall let Chrysais go. 
But in her place, I must have your princess, Brisais, and an oxcart 
full of gold and ten tents of pure silk in addition.’ % 
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This demand startled everyone who heard it. It was so 
unreasonable that no one could find any words to put their feelings 
in. Achilles was about to draw his sword and attack Agamemnon. 
But his hand only touched the hilt of the weapon. He stood up, 
and looked at Agamemnon with eyes that pierced like daggers. 
Then his anger turned to disgust. He turned to the others and said, 
“Tam tired of this war ; if you are still willing to stay and help this 
ungrateful man, you are welcome to do so and pay him with oxcarts 
full of gold for taking your help ! Your are welcome to be as 
foolish as you please. 1 am going back to Greece as soon as the 
winds turn favourable for sailing.’ 


* And I am going to take Brisais before you runaway with 
her, Agamemnon said, taunting him. Achilles walked out without 
a word or a look back at Agamemnon. The assembly sat watching 
` in shocked silence as he left. When he disappeared from view, 
they all together heaved a loud sigh of relief ! Achiiles did not 
attack Agamemnon ! Тһе Greeks had escaped a disaster. 


When Achilles got back to his tent, he called his companion 
and friend, Patroclus, and told him to take Brisais to Agamemnon's 
tent. He did not even say goodbye to the girl, who followed 
Patroclus crying bitterly. Then he called his followers together 
and told them that the war was over for them. ‘ We have fought 
long enough. Let us go back home with whatever we һауе got,’ he 
said. The Myrmidons were, of course, happy to hear these words. 
They were longing to go back home and see their families. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


AGAMEMNON FEELS THE DIFFERENCE 


Achilles, however, was far from happy. His heart was full 
of bitterness. While his soldiers were talking about packing, he 
walked slowly to the seashore. He found a deserted place and 
sat down facing the waves of the sea. Then he called out to his 
mother, Thetis, who you know, was one of the goddesses of 
rivers and seas. | | | 


“Mother, look what insult Agamemnon has heaped on me 
for all the help І have given him. You know how short my life 
on this earth is going to be. In this short life, you told me, 1 
must win all the fame and glory that a hero ought to achieve. 
Before my time ends І must do such great deeds that the world 
will taik about them till the end of time. That was what you 
said. But what will the world say поу/? People will say that 
Achilles did not dare to fight Agamemnon. Had I refused to 
yield to his demand, every one would have said; * Achilles let 
the plague kill the Greeks, because he could not give up а slave 
girl ! " That is what they would have said if I had not sent 
Brisais to Agamemnon. Agamemnon takes what he wants and 
does as he pleases. I cannot do anything. Now, . as I have sent 
her to that man, I look like a coward, afraid of his might. If I had 
fought him, I would have been called an enemy of the Greeks. 
If I had not let her go, I would have been called cruel, inhuman. 
Is this to be the lot of your son, mother ? ' 


Thetis heard her son's cry of pain. She rose from the sea 
and floated up into the sky. She flew to mount Olympus and 
stood before Jupiter, (also called Zeus). She said, ‘ In this war, 
in which the gods are fighting along with men, you alone can 
right the wrong that has been done to my son. I married.& mortal 
because. you decreed it. Therefore, my husband must die and so 
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must my son, leaving me all alone to grieve for them. Is it fair 
to let me see my son suffer loss and insults before he dies ? O 
Zeus, those who did this to my son must be punished. They must 
feel sorry that they had ever spoken an insulting word to Achilles’. 


‘ As Zeus heard her words, he lowered his head. Then he 
raised it, brought his great black eyebrows together in a frown, 
and nodded once. His long hair swayed, Olympus trembled to its 
roots. Thetis knew that her wish was granted.’ So says Homer, 
the poet. | | 

That night, when Agamemnon was sleeping, Zeus sent him 
a dream. It was a very clear dream. In it, as Agamemnon sat up 
in bed, an old man walked into his tent and said, “ Tomorrow 15 
the day Troy falls.’ 

Agamemnon did not sleep for the rest of the night. As 

п as it was morning, he summoned all his councillors to an 
vi^ ot meeting. All the leaders arrived at his tent except Achilles. 


A: c mnon told them about his dream and said, “ Today is our 
ow will fall before nightfall. And tomorrow we can go 
I и Helen. I have got a message from above. I have no 


therefore, I declare battle.’ 


Gut Achilles 15 not here.’ Ulysses acclaimed; * Are you 
to battle without Achilles ? ' he asked. 


" Why not ? ' asked Agamemnon. ' Do we not know how 

| use our swords ? If Achilles is afraid, let him hide in his tent. 

vad when we have taken Troy, we shall send him some toys 

Hom King Priam's grandchildren's playrooms.. Come, heroes, 
we cannot waste a moment today. To battle.’ 

Within a few minutes, the sound of war cries filled the air 
all over the Greek camp and all the soldiers ran out of their tents 
on to the seashore. As they marched towards the towering walls 
of Troy, their hearts sang with joy of battle. And from the top of 
the city wall, the Trojans saw them come. They came like the 
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fire that sweeps across mountain forests. They came like endless 
flocks of birds that crowd the sky in autumn with their beating 
wings. They came like thick clouds of flies that buzz over summer 
fields. They were numberless, a mass of moving bodies, tossing 
horse hair plumes, flashing armour, spears and shields. Leading 
that human flood towards the city gates came Agamemnon who 
looked like a charging bull, his brother Menelaus, broad 
shouldered and brainy Ulysses and, like 4 moving mountain, 
Ajax. Ajax had no use for brains, nor for fear; so said Helen to 
King Priam. Helen was sitting with Priam on the wall pointing 
out the leaders and telling the king who was who. 


Below the place where the king sat, the great west gates 
of Troy, called the Skaian gates, opened wide and the Trojan 
army poured out to meet the advancing Greeks, Commanding 
them from their chariots drove Hector the bravest and Paris the 
handsomest of the many sons of Priam. Helen called out to Paris 
to be careful. But he could not have heard her voice above the 
din of chariots and men, the clash and clatter of armour and the 
pounding of horses hooves. The Greeks saw the Trojan army 
and stopped. The Trojans moved forward like the waves of the ` 
sea, horsemen riding and foot soldiers running, and a deafening 
clamour rose to the sky as they rode and ran. The two armies 
met right in the middle of the plain between the sea and the city. 
Agamemnon gave the signal and the battle began. The armies 
crashed into each other. Shields battered shields with huge thuds, 
spears flew thick in the air, swords spat and sparked, and helmets 
waved above the dust kicked up from the ground. The yelling 
and shouting of the killers and the killed, the cries and the 
groans of the dying, all mingled in a great long roar and the 
earth gushed blood. l | 

Watching the fighting from the top of Mount Olympus, 
Zeus picked up a pair of scales and held it up in the sky. They 
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hung even for some time; and then one scale dipped and the 
other lifted. Jupiter saw it and thundered. 


That clap of thunder sent a shudder down the spine of each: 
Greek soldier. Agamemnon’s army started moving back. Neither 
he nor Ulysses, nor the giant Ajax could stop them. Hector fought 
with the fury of a storm that swept off everything in its path, and 
drove the Greeks towards their tents. 


Agamemnon did not know -what to do, except pray to 
Zeus. ‘ Father of gods and men,’ he prayed, “ Why have you 
done this to us Greeks ? I have sacrificed, at your altar, one 
thousand oxen. Is that not enough ? Must you shed the blood 
of your people ? You sent me a dream that promised me victory 
and I called my men out. Now you snatch the victory from my 
hands. But why ? Whatever my fault, O mighty Zeus, I have 
never missed а chance to make offerings to you. Please do not 
allow the Trojans to slaughter my Greeks like this.’ 


As Agamemnon stood praying, looking up at the sky, an 
eagle came circling down and dropped a fawn at his feet. The 
sight of that eagle somehow inspired the Greeks with courage. 
They stopped retreating and started fighting back. But by 
that time the sun had begun sinking, and the battle stopped for 
the day. | 


But the Greeks did not spend the night sleeping. They 
spent most of it working, heaping earth round their camp to 
build a high rampart. Before the wall, where they had dug the 
earth out, was a deep and wide ditch which they planted with 
rows and rows of spikes. When the leaders were satisfied thu. 
the Trojans would not find it easy to descend on their tent. ' 
night, they told that soldiers to lie down and snatch a е sleep. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE TROJANS COME Bath WITH TORCHES 


All the Greek soldiers, except the sentries, fell asleep as 
soon as they lay down on their straw beds on the beach. 
АП leaders too lay down. But one of them could not sleep. He 
was Ulysses. He laid his head on his pillow for a short time and 
got up. He looked round and saw the Trojan watchfires in the 
distance, * strung like stars across the plain’. He wondered what 
the Trojans were doing. They did not have to build ramparts as · 
the Greeks had to. Were they sleeping or preparing for the next 
day’s battle ? Ulysses decided to find the answer to this question. 
He woke his friend Diomedes who was second to none but 
Achilles as a warrior. They dressed themselves in armour. Each 
one took a two-edged sword and a small shield. (Those were the 
weapons most suited for close fighting.) Then they walked slowly 
among the tents looking across the plain to the Trojan watchfires 
for any signs of movement. It was past midnight. They listened 
with very keen ears for any noise that rose above those of the 
ceaseless waves and the whistling wind. Then they. prayed to 
goddess Athene to turn enemy eyes away from them, and moved 
out of their war camp. Like two lions on the prowl, ' covered up 
in the black clock of night,’ they picked their way across the 
battlefield strewn with dead bodies, broken chariots, bent armour 
and caked blood. 


The two friends had not walked very far when they heard 
a noise. It sounded as if someone had stumbled against something. 
The two quickly leaped behind a broken chariot and waited. . 
Then Ulysses saw a faint shadow moving. He drew his sword, 
turned round and sprang towards the shadow. The next moment, 
Diomedes was at this side. “ Do not kill me,’ a voice cried as 
each of them grabbed hold of an arm of a stranger. ' Stop shouting, 
then," Diomedes snarled. 
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' And answer our questions’, commanded Ulysses. 


* Tell us the truth, or we will slit your throat open to get 
it out of you, > Diomedes warned him in a fierce whisper. 
“Who are you ? Ulysses asked. 


? 


` My name is Dolon ”, the stranger said moaning. 
* My master Hector wants me to find out all I can about the 
Greek camp. ’ “ So, you are a clever Trojan spy. ' Diomedes 
said, mocking. ' He was a Trojan spy, ' Ulysses said, as if he 
was correcting Diomedes, * Now he is our spy. Well , Dolon ? 
What do you say ? Tell us everything you.can about the Trojans 
at once. What are Hector's plans for tomorrow ? Why does he 
want to find his way around our camp by night ? I thought fair 
fight was done by daylight. ' 


` Tell us exactly why you are here, cowardly өру! If we 
find your news false, you Ше,” Diomedes threatened him, with 
the edge of his sword on the spy's neck. | 


Dolon Said, ‘ Hector told me to find out if you were going 
to stay and fight tomorrow ог fold up your tents and sail away.’ 
* And you want us to believe that, do you ? ° Ulysses asked 
scornfully. ' You are not talking to kitchen maids who believe 
fairy tales..We are soldiers. We kill our enemy. Are you enemy 
or friend 2” | 


Now Dolon knew his captors would not shrink from any 
act of cruelty to get the truth out of him ; and he told them the 
truth. He said that the Trojans were planning to find their way 
past their sleeping camp to the Greek ships and set them on fire. 
The spy was sent to look round and find a weakly guarded 
passage through the battle lines to the seashore and the ships. 
Hector would later follow his trail and begin a surprise attack 
before dawn. | : 
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And that was exactly what Hector did. Armoured from 
head to foot in shining bronze, he led a band of his best men 
quietly across the plain towards the Greek rampart. First in the 
formation marched soldiers armed with spears to hurl at the 
enemy guards; and behind them came skilled fire throwers bearing 
torches ready to light at a moment’s notice to throw into the 
ships. Once the ships were burnt, the Greeks would be stranded 
on the beach without any. means of escape. Then their camp 
would be turned into a slaughtering yard. The Trojans would 
kill them all. That was Hector’s final plan for the Greeks. 


But when the Trojan leader arrived at the edge of the Greek 
ditch and looked across, he did not find the Greeks sleeping on 
the wall. Instead, he saw a long line of archers who rose above 
the rampart with arrows in their bowstrings ready to shoot. He 
yelled his battle cry and charged: The Greek captain of archery, 
Teukros, heard the cry and gave the command to shoot. The 
archers drew their bowstrings taut, aimed and let their arrows 
fly. Those arrows flew hissing at the Trojans, thick and fast. 
Teukros himself took careful aim and shot an arrow with all his 
skill at Hector's heart. He shot to kill, but Apollo, the Sun god, . 
turned the arrow aside as it whizzed towards the hero; and it hit 
his charioteer instead. The charioteer fell down dead. Hector 
leaped out of his chariot, white with fury. Seizing a big piece | 
of rock in his right hand, he faced Teukros. Teukros fitted 
another arrow in his bowstring and took aim. But before he 
could shoot, Hector's rock crashed into his shoulder blade. His 
arm hung limp at his side and his bow fell to the ground. | 

When the Greek archers saw their captain put out of action, 
they got into a panic and started running. Hector and his soldiers 
crossed the ditch and leaped onto the earth wall. Then from that 
higher ground, they attacked the Greeks, killing everyone in 
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their path. Agamemnon watched the scene with dismay. Тһе 
Trojans were pursuing the fleeing Greeks, hurling spears at them 
incessantly; and they were getting nearer and nearer to the ships 
every moment. Agamemnon unable to think of anything to do, 
ran up and down the battle lines and scolded his men at the top 
of his voice, * Stop, cowards, stop,’ he shouted. “Тһе Trojans 
can run faster than you, Why can’t you turn round and fight 
before they kill you ? Must you die like hunted foxes, hit from 
behind ? If you must die, die like brave men, facing and fighting 
the enemy. Take those spears on your chests, not on your backs. 
For shame, Greek soldiers. Fight When he stopped. Ulysses . 
took over from him and shouted; "Where are you fleeing, fools? 
You have nowhere to flee to ! ' That was true. If the Trojans 
got at the ships, the Greeks had nowhere to go. And the Trojans 
were within a hundred yards of the ships, with burning torches 
ready to set them ablaze. When the Greeks saw the torches 
lighted, they saw the point of their leaders’ scoldings. They 
turned round in their tracks and faced the Trojans. The fleeing 
and the pursuit stopped and a battle began. Inch by inch they 
forced the Trojans back from the rampart. There they stood and 
fought; and the torches of the Trojans burnt out in their own 
hands. And both armies retired, exhausted, and sank to the 
g ound to recover from their weariness. . | 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


ULYSSES RETURNS: WITHOUT ACHILLES 
THIS TIME 


The battle of torches was the heaviest that the Greeks hac 
fought on the seashore of Troy to that day. Ав the soldiers took 
off their armour and prepared themselves to eat.and sleep, 
Agamemnon sat and thought. And the more he thought, the 
more tired he felt. For the first time in his life, he lost bis 
courage. He had lost so many of his best men in this battle, that 
he felt he could not go home to his kingdom if he lost any more. 
He called for a war council meeting at once. “ We must meet 
before we eat tonight, ' his message said. 


When all the generals arrived at his tent, he declared ; 
‘ Forgive me, comrades, I have called you to tell you I cannot 
fight any longer. І have lost too many men to have any moie 
hope of winning this war. Let us take what spoils we have 
gained and sai! back home. ” 


All the generals heard these words and nodded agreement. 
For Agamemnon’s words were merely echoing what they were 
all thinking. Then the oldest general, Nestor, said, Agamemnon, 
you are right. But there is one man who may not agree with 
you. And he is not here. He can fight the Trojans single handed. 
You know who he is. He is Achilles. I feel we must ask him 
what he thinks before.we make up our minds to call the war 
off.' 


* But Achilles says he will not fight in this war', 
Agamemnon replied, doubtfully. 
` That may be what he says, ' said Ulysses. ' But how 
long can a soldier sit looking when others are fighting ? ' he 
asked, adding with a smile. ' If you make it worth his while, 
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Achilles will join us once more. You know what һе wants.’ 


Not only Agamemnon, but all the others as weil, thought 
that they knew what Achilles wanted. They told Ulysses and 
Ajax to go at once to Achilles’s tent and persuade him to join 
them once more. Ulysses’s mission was to move the hero’s 
mind off his anger and bitterness towards Agamemnon. It was 
Ajax’s task to rouse his spirits to-all the excitements of doing 
glorious deeds of valour in battle. 


. Achilles had shifted his tents some distance away from 
those of Agamemnon and others, as if to make it clear to the 
Trojans that he was no longer fighting. As Ulysses and Ajax 
approached the chief’s tent, they heard the sounds of music, 


dance and laughter. ‘ Listen to that.’ Ulysses said ; ‘How сап. 


Achilles enjoy himself like this, singing and dancing, when his 
brethren are fighting and dying ! But Ajax did not share Ulysses’s 
feeling. * What enjoyment is there in singing ? ' he asked, 
adding ‘ the only enjoyable thing is fighting. And that is what 
Achilles is missing.’ ‘ But you can't sing, can you 2” Ulysses 
remarked, ‘ Those who can sing can also enjoy singing.’ 

“Well, Ulysses, ' said Ajax boastfully, ‘ I can make any 
singer's head sing. ГІ give it a tap with my little finger. And 
he won't enjoy that. ' | 

‘ Don't brag so loudly now, Ajax,’ Ulysses warned him : 
* We are within earshot of Achilles's tent. Achilles, Achilles, ' 
he called. 

Achilles heard Ulysses's voice and came out. He was very 
glad to see his two old comrades. As the hero welcomed them 
in, his closest friend Patroclus spread rugs for them to sit down 
on, stirred the fire to. warm them and brought them wine, to 
drink. What was the news, Achilles asked them. How did they 
find time to visit him in the middle of the war ? 
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Ulysses told his host how badly the Greeks had fared in 
the war since he had left them and much his friends wished he 
would return. * If only you knew how much Agamemnon regrets. 


‘| don't care what he feels or what happens to him,’ Achilles 
replied coldly. | 


“Апа, Achilles,’ Ulysses went on paying no attention to 
Achilles's anger, * Agamemnon is ready to makc amends for the 
wrong he has done. He is willing to return Princess Brisais to 
you immediately. And with her, he will send you ten treasure 
chests full of gold and twenty copper cauldrons. Then what do 
you think he is going to offer you in addition ? He is going to 
give you twenty horses, all thoroughbreds. They will win any 
race you send them to. These are gifts he gives you right here. 
When we get back home to Greece, King Agamemnon will give 
you one of his own daughters in marriage. They are beautiful 
girls, Achilles, I have seen them.’ 


` And why is Agamemnon offering me all these gifts ? ’ 
Achilles asked. “ He wishes to show you how, sorry he is anc 
how much he values your friendship.’ Ulysses replied, gently 
adding, * He hopes these gifts will win that friendship bac: 
for him.’ | 


* And the war. Doesn't he wish to win that ? ° Achilles 
asked with an ironical smile. 


* But we all want to win the war.’ Ajax protested. * Don't 
you want to win it ? How can we show our faces to anyone back 
home if we don’t win this war ? ' he asked. But his words had 
no effect on Achilles, who turned to Ulysses and said : “ You are 
a very clever man, Ulysses ; you speak in words that seem to 
drip with honey. I cannot' speak as sweetly as you do. I am only 
a simple soldier. I can only tell you plainly what to Say, and it 
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is this. Neither Agamemnon nor anyone else will persuade me 
to fight the Trojans again. What harm have they done ? I fight 
for honour. And there is no honour to be won in Troy. 
Agamemnon makes no difference between brave men and 
cowards. Both should work for him likes slaves. That is all he 
knows. He cheats them first and then insults them when they 
'omplain. Go and tell him this. I shall fight when the Trojans 
.itack my ships. If they do not attack my ships, until the winds 
change and they are ready to sail, I shall quietly sail home and 
live a long life as an unknown man. And I advise you all to do 
just that. Sail home. You will not take Troy.' 


Ulysses heard these words in sad silence, realizing that 
Achilles was not going to change his mind that night. But Ajax 
was surprised at the hero's response to such a handsome offer 
as Agamemnon had made. “ I don't understand what you want, 
Achilles, he said, * Has not Agamemnon offered enough ? ' 


- Yes, he has’, replied Achilles. * He has offered enough. 
But whatever he offers is poison to me. And I don't want enough 
poison. Please go back to him and tell him that.' 


The two messengers returned to the war council and told 
them what had happened in Achilles's tent. Everyone heard them 
with sorrow and disappointment, except Diomedes, who was the 
fiercest warrior next to Achilles. He listened to the news. There 
grew defiance on his face. He said, * Who is Achilles to tell us 
to go home ? What business has he to insult us and say we 
cannot take Troy ? I say we will take it. Tonight let us eat well 
and drink well, and sleep well, tomorrow we shall fight well and 
take Troy, or die ! ' 


Diomedes' speech inspired the other generals with courage. 
They all went back to their tents, determined to win the war the 
next day. 
О 
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CHAPTER NINE 


PARIS MEETS MENELAUS 


Back in their tents the generals ate and drank and went to 
sleep, as Diomedes told them to. They must have slept well 
because they were tired, but they could not have slept long. As 
soon as the dawn broke, they were back in the battlefield. 
Agamemnon had passed the order around to all the soldiers to 
arm themselves. He himself turned out, looking invincible in his 
most impressive battle -gear — “ his great shield with its ten 
circles of bronze, his two spears tipped with copper, and his 
sword '. The Greek battle lines were soon marshalled at the edge 
of their camp. Charioteers had their horses in perfect trim while 
the foot soldiers filed out in their dazzling armour. At a sign 
from Agamemnon they all together shouted а thundering battle 
cry with which the sky rang out. Then they charged. 


The Trojans were not unprepared to meet them. Hector 
seemed to be everywhere, leading his men, now at the head of 
a fierce attack, now rallying the soldiers behind him with his 
rousing commands. ' He flashed in the battle like a bolt of 
lightning sent by Zeus.' 


But this time Agamemnon was more than a match for 
Hector. Nothing could stop his onward thrust as he forced the 
Trojans backward and backward until they nearly had their backs 
against the city wall. 


Paris the cause of all this fighting, was standing at the 
gates of Troy with his father, watching the event. When he saw 
his army ' ebbing back like a tide ’, he turned sadly to his father, 
saying, “ What slaughter and bloodshed ! What a waste of men 
and animals ! All the wealth of your kingdom is being squandered 
in this war. How can we stop it, father ? ' 


King Priam smiled a sad, helpless smile as hé replied : 
“Why, my son ? You can stop it this moment. Send Helen back 
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to her husband and the Greek army will sail back to Greece with 
her.’ Send back Helen ? Oh no ! Paris protested : * How сап 
I give up the love of the most beautiful woman in the world ? 
And what good will it do to anyone if I do ? Helen loves me, 
not Menelaus. And I am her husband now.’ 


“But Menelaus does not agree with you, ’ Priam pointed 
ош; “Не has соте to take back his wife. And he will not go 
back without her . ’ : 

.— But he must ! ' exclaimed Paris. * What use is it taking 
à woman away by force against her will ? ' he asked, sounding 
уёгу puzzled. Priam smiled once more and asked ; * Do they 

believe she is staying with you willingly 2” Paris was thoughtful 
for a moment. Then һе said decisively; * | shall convince 
Menelaus that she is not only willingly staying here, but will not 
willingly go anywhere without me. 


But Priam was not at all convinced that his son would be 
successful in his mission. Paris brushed his father's doubts aside 
and said forcefully : * If words don't convince him I am sure 
gold will. I shall offer Menelaus and Agamemnon as much gold 
and silver as they can сатгу home in their long warships. 


50 saying, Paris called for his chariot, got into it and told 


a long and dangerous drive, they found him at last drilling his 
soldiers for a charge. Paris called out his name at the top of his 
voice. Menelaus halted the drilling, the fighting too stopped. 
The soldiers stood where they were, turning towards the Trojan 
prince. | : 
Then Paris spoke : * Menelaus, King of Sparta, I have 
come to talk to you because you are fighting in vain for Helen. 
She loves me and does not wish to return to you. Therefore it 
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is not reasonable for you to fight this war, which kills thousands 
of women’s husbands and sons to win back one woman. Helen 
is dearer to me than my life; and I shall fight for her till I die. 
I will not ever send her back to you against her will. But I shall 
make amends to you for your loss. Listen to me. Give up Helen. 
And in the presence of both these armies, I promise to give you 
the biggest ransom that has ever been paid in the world. Accept 
my offer. Let there be no more killing. Let the Greeks and the 
‚ Trojans live in peace. ' | 


With this appeal for peace, Paris stopped his speech and 
waited for a reply. But the effect of his offer was exactly the 
opposite of what he had hoped for. Menelaus was not fighting 
for wealth. He was fighting for Helen's beauty and his own 
honour. He replied: ‘ Paris, son of Priam, what I am fighting 


for is not gold and silver. I am fighting for something that no | 


amount of wealth can buy — my honour. Your offer is an insult. 
You are a coward, and a thief. You stole my wife. I am a king. 
I punish thieves. ' 

‘And so do I’, added Ajax. ‘ I, Ajax crush thieves like 
dry leaves under my feet. Go home, Paris, and hide anywhere 
you choose. We shall find you. Tell your people to eat and 


drink and be merry, if they can, for a short time. Tell them they - 


will as soon be dead. I shall leave no Trojan alive.' 
But Menelaus did not wish to wait for Helen tiil all the 


Trojans were dead. It was, after all, just one Trojan who was 
holding her in Třoy. Once that man was dead, she would be free 


to return to him. And that man was in front of him. Why could 


he not kill the man then and there ? So thinking, Menelaus said; 
‘Before you leave, Paris, listen to my offer. Why should all your 
people die for Helen ? Enough of them have already died. 
Now, are you ready to die ? Are you prepared to risk your 
life for Helen ? Will you fight with me alone, here and now 
in single combat ? Accept my challenge if you dare and f shall 
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send you to a place where Helen may not care to go with 
you. Fight me and die, and save your people’s lives if you care 
about them. °. 


Paris had no choice but to take the challenge. The two 
men armed themselves with spears. The soldiers moved apart 
and made a clearing in their ranks. The King and the Prince 
strode into it, glaring at each other fiercely, The savage hate that 
the soldiers saw on the two men’s glances struck the two armies 
with awe : and they fell silent as they watched. As SOOn as 
Menelaus was in the clearing, Paris hurled his spear at him. Tts | 
point struck the King's shield tight in the centre; but the shield 
stood firm and blunted the sharp bronze üp of the Spear. The 
next moment Menelaus’s Spear crashed into Paris’s shield, going 
night through it, and Pierced through the buckles and chains of 
the prince’s coat of mail. It would have pierced through his 
chest as well, but he swerved aside, and it only grazed his ribs, 
His eyes were on the spear for a second. That was enough for 


Paris along to the dirt. The Strap of the helmet began ti ghtening 
round Paris's neck, strangling him. Не turned, twisted and 
struggled, gasping for breath. Determined as he was to kil] him, 
Menelaus pulled the plume tighter ; and It broke. The helmet 
came off in the King's hand. And with the force of his own 
Pull, Menelaus fell backward in the dust with a shout. Paris 
breathed a breath freely, stumbled (о his feet, and ran into the 
ranks of his own army. Тһе soldiers laughed to see their heroes 
roll in the dust. But 45 soon as the warriors Were back on their 
feet, their faces burning With anger and hate, the men hid their 
smiles and were silent. | 
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CHAPTER TEN 


A HERO’S ARMOUR SCARES AN ARMY 
AND LURES ITS WEARER TO HIS DEATH 


As soon as Paris quit the combat and escaped. Agamemnon 
signalled the end of the truce, and the battle staried again. 
Agamemnon hurled himself into the thick of the fighting and 
fought like a raging demon, forcing the Trojans to retreat. 
He forced them back inch by inch to the walls of ‘Troy. The 
king and his men were about to reach the wall when a Trojan 
slipped to one side, unnoticed, crept up on his flank, and flung 
his spear at the fighting king’s left arm, below his elbow. 
Agamemnon shuddered for a moment, but did not stop his onward 
rush, continuing to fight for sometime. But then, as the blood 
began to dry in the wound, sharp pain started, anc he had to 
stop. By that time Hector had noticed what had happened. He 
roared at the Trojans to chase the Greeks as a hunter urges his - 
dogs to drive animals in the jungle. He fought like à walking, 
living strom, like the spirit of war itself. And the god, Apollo, 
(says Homer) was at his side, invisible, spreading ierror and 
panic among the Greeks, and filling their hearts with despair. 
They fled back to their ships in confusion. 


Now, it happened that Patroclus, Achilles' bosom friend, 
was standing on the rampart of the Greek camp,watching the 
battle. when he saw the Greeks scattering “іп fearful turmoil ' 
and heard their screams, his heart grew heavy with sorrow. 
He walked back to Achilles’ tent almost ready to cry. 


Achilles asked his friend what the matter was. Patroclus 
said: “ O Achilles, the Trojans are at the edge of the Greek 
camp. The Greeks have no one to lead them. Agámemnon has 
"taken a spear through his arm Ulysses cannot walk. Орт wounded 
soldiers lie where they fall. There is no one to look after them.’ 
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But Patroclus agitated words had no effect on his friend. 
Achilles said: “Тһе Trojans are not attacking us, Patroclus, are 
they ? If the Greeks cannot fight it is not our fault. Our soldiers 


When Achilles Stopped speaking. Patroclus said : 
‘Achilles, lend me your armour.’ 


` Lend you ту... what 9 Achilles asked. His friend’s 
Proposal was so Sudden that he was utterly taken by surprise. 


` Lend me your armour,’ Patroclus repeated, adding, ‘your 
helmet, your Shield, your breastplate. 


` But what are you saying, Patroclus ? ° Achilles asked 
again. ‘ү have-an idea;’ Patroclus Said, explaining himself. 
I shall dress myself in your armour and go to battle. Then the 


will run away ! They will not stand and face Achilles In battle. 
O, what fun it Will be to see them run !° 


Achilles and Patroclus Were inseparable companions, Тһеу 
had always gone everywhere together. Now there stood Patroclus 
asking to be sent to battle, and Achilles could not go with him. 
. He had told Agamemnon that he would not fight, How could 
he change his stand now without losing face 9 No, he could not 
£0. Nor did he want to let his friend £0 and face dangers that 
he himself was not facing. 


“№, Patroclus’, he said, Tet those Men look after 
themselves, They are not Worth worrying about.’ 


But Tam not thinking about them, not how,’ Patroclus 
protested. | f am thinking about your armour. | just Want to find 
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out what the Trojans will do when they see someone advancing 
towards them in it. If they get scared and run away, think what 
a story we can tell when we get back home — the story of a hero 
whose armour was enough to rout an army l 


Whoever would think of playing practical jokes on an 
enemy army in a battlefield ! But that was exactly what Patroclüs 
was thinking of doing. And his heart was set on it. He was 
going to be bitterly disappointed if Achilles did not co-operate 
with him. And Achilles had never denied his friend anything he 
had asked. So he slowly, reluctantly, helped his friend into his 
unique and well - known armour, and sent him on his strange 
rescue mission. But several times when he was helping him put 
on the various piece of the armour, Achilles warned Patroclus 
not to go too far out in the field. ‘ Show yourself at the head 
of my men and scare the Trojans off the Greek camp, he said, 
giving his friend clear instructions. ‘ That is all you should do. 
I shall be very unhappy if you do anything more.’ Patroclus ° 
mind was already in the battlefield, pursuing the fleeing Trojans, 
while his body was only half way through, getting into his friends 
armoure. So he was hardly listening to Achilles ° Words, although 
he replied, * Just as you say, Achilles, just as you say.’ 


Listen to me, said Achilles seriously, noticing that Patroclus 
was not paying him serious attention. ' Listen to me carefully. 
Do not go as far as the wall of Troy. Even if all the Trojans run 
away without striking a single blow, you must not go up to the 
wall after them. Do not go anywhere near the city wall'. 


Patroclus promised not to go anywhere his friend forbade 
him to go. Then, dressed from head to foot in Achilles armour, 
he walked out of the tent and marched at the head of a band of | 
fierce Myrmidons, soldiers of Achilles, to the edge of the camp, 
where the Greeks were trying desperately to keep the Trojans 
back. When the Greeks saw the advancing band of Myrmidons, 
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with Achilles at their head as they thought, they £ave a thunderous 
shout of welcome. Hope revived their strength, and they mounted 
а new offensive against the Trojans. Patroclus led the way this 
time. His spear ‘ gleamed and darted їп front of the fighters.’ 
The first man he struck fell dead on his back in the sand. And 


crammed the paths to the city gates, fleeing for their lives from 
the pursuing terror that towered over them in Achilles ° armour.’ 
The Greeks ships were now safe. Patroclus had accomplished 


spirits sky high. He thought of nothing but glory, more glory, 
and still more glory. He chased the Trojans on and on, until he 


The older man looked like an uncle of Hector’s, but he had the 
face and figure of Apollo. The god knew who it was that stood 
outside the gate in Achilles’ armour. As soon as the man spoke 
and withdrew, Hector ordered his charioteer to drive out, 


‘When Patroclu.. saw Hector approaching, he stopped his 
chariot and got down. Holding his sword in his left hand, he 
picked up a jagged rock in his right hand and waited for Hector. 
Hector’s chariot came Swooping down on him. When it was 
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exactly where һе wanted it to be, he hurled (һе rock at his mark, 
which was Hector’s charioteer. The stone crashed into the man’s 
forehead, shattering the bone. The charioteer fell backward out 
of his chariot, and Patroclus rushed forward to get hold of the 
body and strip it of its armour. But Hector pounced down from 
his chariot and stood over his servant’s body. There they stood, 
facing = other, neither moving, nor taking his eyes off the 
other, while the battle was raging fiercely around them. Then 
some thing happened. Patroclus felt a stunning blow on his face 
from an invisible hand. His eyes rolled and he shuddered. 


At once Hector thrust his spear deep into Patroclus’ 
stomach. The bronze: point of the- weapon went right through 
and came out at the warrior's back as he fell down with a crash 
of armour. The Greek army saw him fall and let out a fearsome 
howl. Hector knelt by his fallen enemy and said in his ear, 
* Patroclus, you should have known better. You were never 
going to take Troy, no matter whose armour you wore. This 
armour belongs to me now, and your body belongs to vultures.’ 


“АП right, Hector.’ Patroclus said, gasping for breath, you 
have won, and I don't mind it. Apollo struck me, so I die and 
you win. But it will soon be your turn. Achilles will come for 
his armour. And he will be your death. 


Death was the last word on his dying lips. 


Hector hardly heard him. His attention was all on the 
armour, which he stripped off Patroclus’ body as quickly as he 
could. Then he wanted to cut off the warrior’s head and carry - 
it away. He was about to drag the body away from the midst 
of the battle when Menelaus came with Ajax and barred his way. 
When he saw the towering frame of Ajax bearing down on him 
holding his huge shield, he backed away. But he soon came 
back with his brothers to fight for the body. Menelaus and Ajax 
were not going to be able to defend the body for long by 
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themselves. Апа all the Greek leaders being wounded, the only 
one who could come to their help was Achilles. But who was 
going to tell Achilles the heart-breaking news of his friend's 
death ? No messenger dared to go to him with it. So at last, 
King Nestor, the oldest Greek leader, went to his tent and 
broke the news to him. ‘ Achilles, he said, * г have to tell you 
something most painful. Patroclus drove the Trojans away from | 
our ships. But 


But what, King Nestor ? ' Achilles asked, 
. Hector killed him.’ 


` Hector killed whom 2” Achilles asked, although the 
answer was written on Nestor’s anxious face. 


' Hector killed Patroclus, Nestor said. The next moment 
Achilles utiered à piercing cry of pain. He fell on the earth and 


stop them.’ 
“But what can I do?’ he asked. : I һауе no armour.’ 
` You must do something,' Nestor said. Then he left. 


Achilles held his head in his hand and sat speechless and 
helpless for some time. Then it seemed as though a voice was 
speaking to him. It said: < Achilles, listen to me. I am Iris, 
the rainbow goddess. I come from Hera, the queen of heaven. 
She feels sorry for you. She wishes you to save your friend's 
body. Go out to the rampart, armour or no armour Walk on the 
rampart. You are the son of a goddess. You will see what the 
gods can do.” 
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* But what can the gods do with me at the ramparts ? 
I am unarmed,’ said Achilles, turning round to where Iris’ voice 
came from. But he saw no one. And there was no answer to 
his question. The next moment, forgetting that he was unarmed, 
he ran to the rampart, shouting for Patroclus. And standing on 
the top of the rampart, drawing himself up to his full height, he 
roared out his friend’s name again and again. His shouts were 
so fearsome that both the fighting armies stopped in their ranks, 
looking at him. And as they looked, it seemed to them that he 
had on his head a golden helmet with a blazing torch on top of 
it; and the helmet seemed to blaze fiercely, like a furnace that 
would burn up anything that approached it. The Trojan soldiers. 
ran back into the city in mortal fright of that unearthly 
vision. The Greeks, with Menelaus and Ajax at their head, carried 
Patroclus’ body on a stretcher to Achilles’ tent. Achilles swore 
revenge on Hector and everyone who fought in the battle that brought 
about his friend’s death. | 


Now, was that reasonable of Achilles ? When someone went 
out fighting in a war, he usually knew that his life was at risk. He 
either killed the enemy or got killed by the enemy. What was the 
point of sending a friend to battle and then swearing vengeance on 
the enemy who killed him ? But then, all fighting is unreasonable. 
So how can fighters be reasonable ? | 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
ACHILLES RETURNS TO THE WAR 


Patroclus’ body was brought and laid on the burial ground. 
Soldiers filed past the body and left Achilles alone sat by his 
dead companion, cryin & and raging by turns, Swearing vengeance 
again and again. saying, * You Savage Trojans, you wil] рау for 
this. You will die in thousands each day, until... unti]. ^ 


“Bui what use is it grieving апа raging like this, my on?’ a 
voice said. Achilles knew that voice. It was the voice of his 


hidden behind her before. He looked at it and his heart missed а 
beat. He saw in front of him an outfit of armour of such glorious 
splendour that he opened his mouth Wide, but could not utter a 
word. 


"Isn't that a splendid armour 2? his mother asked him with 
a smile of pride and Satisfaction. 


“Where was it made 2” Achilles asked forgetting his SOITOW 
for a moment. “It glows like fire,' he Observed. 


E 


‘Soit does,’ said Thetis, ‘ because this armour was forged 
in the workshop of the gods on Mount Olympus. Hephaestos, 
called Vulcan, the fire god himself, hammered it into its shape. 
Wear it, my son; no other mortal has ever worn or will ever wear 
such armour.’ 


As Thetis related to him how, as she sat by Vulcan, the divine 
smith made the armour, Achilles looked at it with wide open eyes, 
hardly listening to his mother. The armour gleamed in the twilight 
with an unearthly glow. It was beaten out of pure bronze. The 
flames in which it was tempered rose from the fire of the earth 
itself that burned for ever in a volcano. The most marvellous work 


was the shield, on which was carved an image of the whole 


universe. The sun and the moon, planets and comets, and 
constellations of stars were in their true places in the sky. And 
down below were mountains and seas, plains and cities. Soldiers 
on the march, farmers in the fields, wild beasts and farm animals, 
harvest festivals and wedding feasts, a banquet in a palace and a 


sacrifice in a temple— all these and more were pictured on it with 


exquisite skill and carftsmanship. Every other piece of the armour 
matched the shield in the worksmanship and care with which it 
was shaped as well as in its toughness and temper. 


As soon as Thetis left, Achilles grabbed the armour fearing 
it might disappear with her. Then he marched to Agamemnon's 
tent, wearing it. Agamemnon was sitting in conference with other 
generals, discussing future war plans, his wounded arm in a sling. 


Everyone sprang to his feet to welcome the hero back. 
Achilles said, “ Friends, I have come to invite you to a feast. ' 
Feast ? every face showed puzzlement at that word, but only for 
a moment. The puzzlement turned to relief and joy at the next 


' sentence of the hero, who said, ‘ I invite you ао a feast of 


fighting.’ Then, turning to Agamemnon, he went on, ' Agamemnon, 


. let us lay our quarrel aside. It has done us no good.’ 
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Agamemnon gratefully invited Achilles back to the Greek 
alliance, saying, * I was not myself that day when I took Princess 


sent down to confuse me and help our enemy. I give back Brisais 
to you; and with her I give you all the treasure that Ulysses 
promised you from me.’ 

But Achilles was no longer thinking of Brisais or treasures. . 
He was thinkin 5 of Patroclus. Without Patrocius, neither treasure 
nor life had any use for him. He felt his life now had only one 
purpose—to avenge the death of his friend. So he said to 
Agamemnon courteously, * Thank you for your kind Words, 
Agamemnon. I shall remember them. But now we must fight. I 
shall lead the charge. And I shall be the first man the Trojans will 
see today. Follow me. ' 


that you are a mortal. You must die one day.’ Achilles replied : 
“Yes, Firelight, Т know I must die one day. But today, it is someone 
else who is going to die. I shall never stop fighting until I have 
avenged the death of Patroclus | Onward, my dear companions; 
drive my chariot to battle t - | 

The Trojan army was waiting for the Greeks in the centre of 
the plain in front of the city. When they saw Achilles at the head 
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of the enemy forces, their talking faded into whispers. Then Hector 
spoke : ‘ Trojan warriors Achilles 18 coming. But remember, he is 
а man just like you and me. He must die some day just as we all 
must. He is no safer then any one of us 1s. He talks in big words, 
but his sword is no bigger than mine. If I could fight with 
words, I could fight the gods. Our weapons are as sharp as 
Achilles °. We can fight him.’ 3 


Hector’s words revived the courage of the Trojans. As the 
Greeks approached, they rushed forward, brandishing their 
weapons. Then Achilles rode out in front and charged the line of 
Trojan spearmen. ‘ Like a raging forest fire that flares through 
mountain glades under the whip of a sharp wind ’, he blazed through 
the Trojan ranks. He hacked down Trojan soldiers with his sword 
like a reaper cutting corn. As his horses trampled a path over dead 
bodies and abandoned shields, the earth went red with blood. The 
_ axles and wheels of his chariot were covered with blood, but they 
did not stop. They plunged on until they reached the banks of 
the river Scamander, which ran through the middle of the 
plain of Troy.’ | 


The Trojan army was now caught between the deep flowing 
river in front and death-dealing Achilles behind. Fleeing as far as 
the edge of the river, half the soldiers turned aside and escaped 
into the city. The other half ran straight into the swirling currents 
of the river and swam for their lives. Achilles ran along the edge 
of the river, slashing and stabbing. Dead bodies fell in the water 
at such a fast rate that the river seemed to choke. Still Achilles 
- did not stop his slaughtering pursuit of the Trojans. He got into the 
rivers striking down soldiers mercilessly. Then it seemed to him 
that he heard the voice of the spirit of the river cry. It said, 
* Achilles, there is no one who can stand and resist your attack. 
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. These men are tunning away You have won. Stop this Killing 
now,’ 


But Achilles was iN ПО mood to listen to any appeals from 
any one, spirits Or gods. He replied, “ No, nothing wili Stop 
me, Ineither pleas nor threats, | shall stop when I kil] Hector or he 
kills те.” 


But the river wag Now in flood, Its rising waters seemed to pursue 
him wherever he turned. Was the river going to drown him ? It 


on him. As soon as it fell, he ran Out of the river оп fo the bank. 


and many more questions as he tried to Teach dry ground. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


ACHILLES TAKES REVENGE 


While Achilles was fighting in the river, and with the river, 
all the Trojan soldiers who were left alive escaped into the walled 
city of Troy. Only one man stood outside its gates. He was Hector, 
the one man for whom Achilles was on the hunt. He stood alone 
at the big, west gate, called the Skaian Gate, watching, while 
Achilles raced across the plain like a meteor, in his shinin g armour. 
King Priam called out to his son and said, “ Hector, come and stay 
inside the city. Don’t take Achilles on. The gods protect him. He 
is the son of a goddess. I have lost too many sons in this war. Do 
not go out to meet certain death. There is no dishonour in refusing 
to fight an unfair combat.’ 


But Hector was not listening. His attention was all on 
Achilles, who was advancing towards him as fast as the wind. As 
he drew nearer, he seemed to grow bigger. Hector planted his 
shield in front and stood firm on his feet. But his heart was not so 
firm as his feet. Why was he going to die a useless death, he asked 
himself. What if he let his shield fall to the ground, leant his 
spear against the wall, and went out to meet Achilles unarmed, to 
talk peace ? Would the hero listen to him ? Or would he in his 
blind rage cut his throat before he could open his mouth ? The 
answer to that question was sure. Achilles would take nothing 
less than Hector's life as his price for peace. * Well,' he said to 
himself, “if he wants my life he will have to fight forit; and Lam 
going to make the fighting as hard as I can make it.' As he said 
these words to himself, his courage came back to him. And he 
looked fearlessly at Achilles, who came nearer each moment, 
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Shaking ап ashwood spear that he held in his right hand. In his 
flashing helmet and his blazing armour, he shone like the rising 
Sun. Once again, as he watched him, Hector's courage left him, 
and he turned and ran. Achilles went racing after him like a bird 
of prey flying after its quarry. 


of trees. They ran round and round as Hector's people stood on 
the wall and watched. Hector was running for his life. But 
Achilles, who seemed to hold a warrant for his death, ran faster 
than he could with all the breath that the lungs could gather. If 
only he could get near enough to the walls, his archers standing on 
the battlements could have helped him, shooting their arrows at 
Achilles. But Achilles was always between him and the walls, 
driving him towards the middle of the plain. * It was like a dream 
in which the one who pursues cannot catch the one who is running 
in front, and the one who is running cannot ever escape 
his pursuer. ' 


In that manner they ran three times round the city walls 
without stopping. When Hector arrived at the Skaian Gate for the 
fourth time, he Stopped and turned round to face Achilles. What 
Use was it running away, he said to himself. Then he hailed Achilles 
and said out loud, Achilles, let us have a bargain.’ Bargain 2? 
roared Achilles. ‘ You killed my friend. You will Рау for it with 
your life. That is.your bargain,’ 


So saying, Achilles hurled his spear at Hector. But Hector 
ducked. The spear flew over his head and struck the ground. Then 
Hector threw his lance and it found its mark. Its point hit the 

centre of Achilles ’ shield. But it failed to pierce through. Instead, 
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it fell back with a clang, blunted. Then Hector drew his sword 
and rushed onward to attack Achilles. Achilles covered his body 
with his shield and waited for Hector’s charge. While he waited, 
he searched all over the body of the advancing foe with his sharp 
eyes for a place where he could strike. He was looking for a place 
which the armour could not cover and protect, and he spotted 
such a place at the base.of Hector’s neck. And as soon as Hector 
was within the reach of his arm, he struck. He struck with the 
speed of a lightning flash. Before Hector knew what had happened, 
his neck was slit open and he crashed to the ground with a scream. 


Achilles bent over his fallen victim to see him die. Hector 
said, gasping for breath, * Achilles, do not let my body rot here. 
Remember your father, think how he will feel if you die. Return 
my body to my father. I have great quantities of treasure at home. 
My father will pay you handsomely.' But Achilles was blind and 
deaf with anger. He said, * Return your body ! No ! You deserve 
torot. You murdered my friend. I could eat you raw for what you 
have done to me.’ 


But what was it that Hector had done to Achilles ? He fought 
and killed a man who had come to fight and kill him. That was 
something that he had to do in order to defend his country. But 
Achilles was mad with sorrow. Reason had no room in his mind. 
He looked fiercely on while his victim lay dying. The last moment 
arrived. Hector said feebly, with a strange, knowing look in his 
eyes, ‘I am dying. You will die too. At the Skaian Gate...my 
brother...Paris... ° 


Achilles was taken a back when he saw those eyes and 
heard those words. ‘ What, Hector ? ' he asked. * What will your 
brother do at the Skaian Gate ? ' 
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But the question was too late. Hector was dead. 
Achilles was now angrier than ever, He took two leather thongs, 
pierced Hector’s ankles, and threaded the leather through. 
Then he dragged the body to his chariot and tied the other ends 


Achilles’ revenge 
of the thongs to his chariot rail, so that the dead prince’s head 
would trail in the dust. He then mounted his chariot, lashed his 
horses on, and drove round the citadel of Troy. The Trojans, 
watching from the city walls, saw their leader’s body dragged across 
the plain that he once ruled, his hair discoloured in the dust and his 
handsome head all battered. His father, Priam, and his mother, 
Hecuba, cried in anguish when they saw the harrowing spectacle. 


But Priam and Hecuba did not have to look on that sight for 
more than a minute or two. Then they saw a wonder. Achilles 
began to drive his chariot at a mad speed. That speed gave rise to 
such a powerful wind that Hector’s body was borne up on it as if 
on a cushion, and it no longer touched the earth. The slain hero’s 
parents thanked the winds for stopping the battering and disfigurin g. 
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Then they thanked the god, Apollo, who, they were sure, had sent 
the winds to their son’s aid. 


After he had pulled the body round the citadel several times, 
Achilles drove off to the Greek camp. He drove to the beach where 
Patroclus’ body lay on a huge funeral pyre. He threw Несіог 8 
body face downward in the dust by the side of the funeral pyre. 
Then, at his command, his soldiers followed him and filed past 
Patroclus’ body in a procession with lighted torches, to do it honour. 


Then they set fire to the mound of dry wood on which the body: 
lay. Achilles thrust his torch into the pyre first, the others following. 


So his friend's body burned on the high mound, honoured-by 
hundreds, while his killer lay low in the sand, unhonoured, uncared 
for. Achilles was satisfied. When the fire was blazing hot and the 
flames rose high, all the soldiers left the place. Achilles alone 
stayed on till it died down and the whole mound was reduced to 
ashes. Then he walked away all alone to the sea and paced up and 
down along the sandy shore, moaning the name of Patroclus, as 
the waves rose and fell. It was nearly midnight when he went 
back to his tent and tried to get some sleep. But sleep would not 
come. He lay all night tossing from side to side on his bed. 
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Guar THIRTEEN 
ACHILLES RELENTS 


As Achilles lay tossing in bed, the night grew darker and 
quieter. When it was in its quietest and darkest hour, and the hero. 
thought that he alone was awake, he heard a noise. He leaped to 
his feet and grabbed hold of a Sword, calling, ‘ Who is that 2 
Then a voice said from without, ` Achilles, I come IN peace. Do 
not kill me. Let me come in’, “Come in at once,’ Achilles replied. 
My guards will kil] you if you stand out there a moment longer. 


they saw who the stranger was. It was King Priam. Achilles was 
SO Surprised that he rubbed his eyes. ` How did you get here ?’ he 
asked, adding, * You could have been cut into a thousand pieces 
by now. Гат sure some god saw you safe through the lines. 


Then he sent the rainbow goddess, Iris, to Priam to tell him to ask 
Achilles to return his son’s body. Priam called for his carriage, 
filled it witlt rich treasure, and drove towards the Greek camp. 


But the Stranger got into the carriage and asked, * Are you going to 
see Achilles ? Shall I show you the way to his tent 2? 
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` But how do you know where we аге going ?’ Priam asked 
somewhat puzzled and afraid. * That should be clear to an ybody,' 
the warrior replied, smiling a gentle, reassuring smile. “ Your son 
Hector's body is in Achilles! hands. You wish to ransom it and 
bury it. But you are on a dangerous mission. Any soldier can kill 
you and rob you of your treasure before you get anywhere near | 
. Achilles” tent. So I thought I had better go with you.’ So saying, - 
he sat by the driver. He had neither armour nor any weapons, except 
a stick which he held in his right hand. Priam wondered how he 
was going to fight Greek soldiers with a simple stick. The young 
stranger seemed to guess what he was thinking. He waved his 
stick and said : * You wonder how I am going to fight if a soldier 
attacks us. There will be no occasion for fightin g. Ishall wave my 
magic wand like this and all the soldiers will fall asleep.' At these 
words, Priam stood up and saluted the warrior. He was in fact no 
Trojan or Greek. He was Hermes, also called Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods. Zeus had sent him down to conduct the 
king safely to Achilles’ tent. They drove on, stopped the carriage 
outside Achilles ' tent and walked to the entrance. Not a soldier 
saw or heard them, not even the guard. 


` And what brings you here at this time of night, King 
Priam ?’ Achilles asked. Priam bent down to sit at his feet, but 
Achilles stopped him and said, ‘ No. Please sit down by my side 
and accept some wine to drink. I fight your kingdom, but I know 
you are a great and noble king.’ 

` Iam as old as your father,’ Priam said іп response. ‘I am 
sure you often think of your father, and he may be thinking of you 
even now. He may be thinking of all the glory you'are winning. 
He may be wondering when you will be back home.’ As the king 
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spoke, Achilles thought of his father and his mother. And an 
overwhelming longing to go home, to see his father and his mother, 
seized his mind. Then it seemed to him that his mother was telling 
him silently to go back to his old father and look after him. But 
would that ever happen, he wondered. 


' Yes,” he said, ‘I think of my father every evening, when І 
am back in my tent. But why have you come here, Priam ? ' 
he asked. 


‘Just as your father wants to see you back at home, Achilles, 
I want to see my son back at home,’ the king said in a calm voice. 


· Your son ? Hector ?' Achilles asked, realizing what the 
king was asking for. * Your son 18 dead. And his body belon gs to 
me, ' he said. 


‘ But what use is a dead body to you, Achilles 2” the king 
asked him pleading. * I must bury my son with due honours. He 
died fighting for his country.’ 


` But he killed my friend, Patroclus. I must have my 
vengeance, Achilles said, as though he was being merely 
reasonable. The king replied : ‘ Hector killed Patroclus in fair 
fight.’ * I killed Hector too in fair fi ght,’ Achilles protested. * And 
his body belongs to me in fairness.’ 


| ‘ That is why I have come to ask you for it, the king said 

gently. ‘Do you mean you are begging me for it ? Achilles asked 
scornfully. * No, Achilles, ° the king said in reply, in the same 
gentle voice. * Outside this tent is my carriage. It holds treasure 
that is rich enough to ransom ten king's sons. Take the treasure 
out and make room for my son to go back home in the Carriage.’ 
Achilles heard him, Struggling with opposing feelings that were 
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| agitating his mind. He asked the king, ‘ What if I say no ? What if 
I say the whole earth cannot ransom your son’s body from me ? 
What will you do then ?' 


- * I shall ask you to think of your father,’ the king replied, 
“think of his old age and white hair, like mine. Think what һе 
may feel if someone tells him his son died in the Trojan war and 
was not buried, and that he was allowed to lie on the sand and to 
be forgotten. Can you imagine what he will feel ? That is what I 
feel now.’ 


As the king spoke, Achilles’ face grew sadder and sadder. 
“King Priam,’ he said, “ take your son back home. Celebrate his 
funeral. Make it as grand as you can. He was my enemy, but he 
was a great hero. There will be no fighting for twelve days from 
now. You and your people can observe your hero's funeral as- 
befits a hero. ' Achilles then ordered his soldiers to wash Hector's 
body and cover it in silk before it was placed in Priam's carriage. 
While the body was being prepared for its last journey, the news 
of the truce spread across the Greek camp. All the soldiers retired 
to their tents and put their arms away. They were grateful for the 
holiday from war, although they did not know exactly whom to 
thank for it. Was it Achilles, or Hector ? As Priam slowly drove 
across the plain with his son's body in the carriage, it was Hector 
that the soldiers thanked. No one barred the way when the carriage- 
passed by. | 


As the carriage approached the city, the Trojan people poured 
out of the gates to see their greatest hero for the last time. Hector's 
mother, Hecuba, and wife, Andromache, cried loudly when they 
saw him lying lifeless on the carriage. Then all the People began 
crying. They cried from morning till evening. 
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The next day preparations began for the funeral solemnities. 
People brought wood from all parts of the Kingdom to build the 
funeral pyre. The pile took nine days to build. On the tenth day, 
they placed the body on the summit of the huge mound of logs and 
set fire to it with torches. The whole city of Troy crowded round 
the mound as it burned. When it was all burnt up, they put out the 
fire, pouring wine on it. Then they collected the hero's bones and 
placed them in a golden urn. The urn was then buried in the earth 
where the body was burned ; and where It was buried, they raised 
a pile of stones. ad 


“Such honours Ilium to her hero paid, 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector 's shade.’ 


So says the English poet, Alexander Pope, recallin g the story. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


ARCHERY COMES TO THE AID OF 
TREACHERY 


The day after Hector’s funeral, the war started again. Troy 
had lost her greatest leader. The war was no longer worth fighting. 
But the city would not surrender. King Priam had many allies who 
were ready to lay down their lives in his defence. So much did 
. they honour him and value his friendship. They knew that, as long 
as the Greeks had Achilles on their side, no Trojan leader would 
return from a battle alive. Still they fought on day after day. 


One of these allies of King Priam’s was Penthesilea, queen 
of the Amazons. The Amazons were a nation of women. Only 
girls were allowed to grow up and live in the Amazon land. All 
the boys were sent away to other countries or put to death as soon 
as they were born. The girls were brought up to be the tallest of 
women, and the most fearless of warriors. At the head of the these 
women warriors, Penthesilea went to battle against Achilles and 
fought fiercely for a long, long time. Achilles, of course, killed 
her at last. But when he bent over his fallen enemy and looked at 
her face, he bitterly regretted what he had done. She was so young, 
so beautiful, so valiant ! Her dying face showed no sign of fear or 
weakness. ‘O, why did you come to fight me ! Forgive me. Get 
well. Let me take you away and have your wounds healed, ' he 
said to her groaning. But it was too late. Her spirit had left her 
body. Drops of tears rolled down his face and fell on her's. When 
he lifted his eyes off her and looked around, he saw a Greek warrior 
laughing. In a blazing rage, he swooped down on the soldier. The 
next moment the soldier lay on the sand in two pieces. 


_ Fearless queen or foolish soldier, по one who fought Achilles 
face to face would find time to go home to die. The Greeks knew 
this as well as the Trojans. Priam knew it and so did Paris. But the 
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Тһеп опе morning, just at sunrise, the prince’s room began 
to fill with light. Paris opened his eyes and looked round. But the 
light grew so bright that he had to shut his eyes again. Then 
someone spoke. ‘ Paris, you are doing nothing,’ he heard the voice 
say. He replied, ‘What can I do ? No one can kill Achilles, and he 
can kill anyone,’ 


‘And anyone can kill him too,” the voice retorted. * Achilles 
is only a man; and no man is immortal.’ That was true, but the 
truth of it was not of much help, Paris said. No weapon seemed to 
be able to wound Achilles Spears sprang back and swords 
swerved from his body. ‘ Hit him on his heel, Paris,’ the voice 
said; * hit him on his heel, and he will bleed to death.’ 


"But how ?’ Paris asked. * How can anyone hit him from 
behind ?’ The voice gave himno answer, and the room grew dim 


wounded in his heel. He had heard a traveller say something like 
that long ago and had forgotten it. But again, how could Achilles 
be hit on the heel ? This time, the question answered itself. Paris 
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went out, got some workmen to make a man’s statue, and began to 


practise shooting at its heel from a hiding place behind it. 


Now where was Paris going to hide behind Achilles to shoot 
him ? And what was Achilles doing while Paris was plotting his 
death ? During the twelve days’ truce that was declared for Hector's 
funeral, Trojan men and women moved about freely on the plain, 
and the Greeks could freely look.at them without having to stab 
them or shoot them. One of the women who so moved about was 


 Priam's daughter, Paris’ sister, Polyxena. And one of the men who 


looked at her was Achilles. They meant each other no harm. 
But when he was looking at her, the love god, Cupid, shot his 
little arrows into the warrior's heart. Cupid had not declared any 
{тисе ! Achilles fell in love with the princess ! He wanted to 
marry her. But then, he could not ask for her hand and for her 
countrymen's blood at the same time. He decided to offer them 
peace. Now that their leader was dead, what was the point of 
fighting оп, he asked them. So why hot make terms for peace ? 

Тһе good king, Priam, was willing enough to talk peace. 
Another truce was declared while the talks were going on. As 
soldiers were not engaged either in the talks or in fighting, sports 
were organized for them. 

One of the sporting activites was a race between horses and 
men. Achilles could outrun the swiftest horse in the Greek army. 
Now, how splendid it would be if he could run with the fastest 


Trojan horses and overtake them while Polyxena was looking on ! 


The race was announcd. Achilles was so sure of winning 


Ahat he allowed the horses a start and ran at some distance behind 
^ them. They ran round and round the walls of Troy, as thousands 
- looked on. The longer they ran; the nearer Achilles was behind 


the horses. He would soon be abreast of them, and g£t past them. 


. Paris was also watching the race, but no one was watching him. 


He was watching the race from a hiding place behind the Skaian 
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Achilles hit 


Gate. He let Achilles Pass by three times round, making sure of 
his aim. When the hero passed by the fourth time round, he was 
on the horse. This was Paris's chance. He shot his arrow right on 
target. Achilles ran on, but began to slow down. He felt that a 
thorn had got struck in his heel. Still he ran on. But when he 
arrived at the Skaian Gate the next time, he fell down, exhausted. 
There was a trail of blood all round the city. Paris saw him fall 
and came out of his hiding. He walked to Achilles, bent over him, 
and said, ‘ Achilles, you die in vain. You Greeks will never take 
Troy.’ ‘ Achilles now remembered what Hector had Said with his 
dying breath. He said to Paris in a whisper, * So handsome, so 
treacherous ! Bow and arrow ! Cowards ’ weapons ! Run after | 
women, Paris; that is al] you can do,’ 
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When Paris was sure that Achilles was dead; he called out to 
his attendants to help him take off the hero’s armour. But no one 
came to his aid. They were still frightened of Achilles. While 
Paris was waiting for help, a violent storm swooped down on the 
plain. All the Trojans ran into the city for shelter. The Greeks ran 
to their camp. A giant wave rose from the sea, rolled over the 
hero's body, and swept it off towards the Greek camp, which was 
on the beach. Some Greeks caught hold of the body as it floated 
by in its shining armour. | 


The wave from the sea was, of course, sent by the sea god 
Neptune, called also Poseidon, to help Achilles’ mother. Theus, 
carry her son's body to his own people. * Hand my son's body 
over to the waves,' Thetis told the Greek leaders. * And give his 
armour to the best hero alive.' 


Achilles’ body was lowered into the sea with all honours. 
Now, the departed hero's armour had to be given to the best 
leader alive. Who was that ? Ajax, the giant at whose sight the 
enemy trembled, claimed the armour for himself. But Ulysses,the 
wisest of the Greeks, said the claim had to be considered by an 
impartial body of judges. Three judges were accordingly elected 
by the soldiers. And the judges elected Ulysses for the honour of 
wearing Achilles’ armour. Ajax was so disappointed at this 
outcome that he hanged himself. 

His comrades sadly took his body down, performed his 
funeral rites, and buried his body. When the next flowering season 
arrived, some flowers bloomed on some plants on the burial mound. 
The flowers were called hyacinth, because Ajax's name began 
with "hai-, and Ajax died crying ‘hai, hai’, in disappointment. (The 
Ancient Greek language had no proper letter for the sound /h/ .) 

True or false, some say this is the reason why the hyacinth is 
so called. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
PARIS IS PAID BACK IN HIS OWN COIN 


Achilles and Ajax were dead. Agamemnon was wounded 
very badly. How many more leaders could the Greeks afford to 
lose in Troy ? Would they ever take Troy, or recover Helen ? 
Ulysses consulted the soothsayer once more. No sword or spear 
will open the gates of Troy,’ the soothsayer said. ‘If you wish to 
enter Troy, follow the arrows of Hercules. ' 


Hercules was one of the greatest Greek heroes. He had once 
borne up the upper world of heaven on his own shoulders, in place 


of the giant, Atlas, whom he had sent in search of the Golden 


Apples. When Hercules was dying, he had given his poisoned 
arrows to his dearest friend, Philoctetes. Armed with those arrows, 
Philoctetes had joined the Greeks in the Trojan War. But in an 
earlier year of the war, he had accidentally wounded his own foot 
with one of Hercules’ arrows. The foul smell that came from the 
poisoned wound was so intolerable that Philoctetes was sent away 
to a far off Island. Now that his arrows were necessary for the 
war, the Greek leaders told themselves that a little bad smell would 
be only a small inconvenience. 


Diomedes, the fiercest Greek warrior still alive, was sent to 
call back Philoctetes. At first the archer, whose foot still had its 
unhealed wound, refused to return to the ungrateful Greeks. But 
Diomedes said that the Greeks were now prepared to do anything 
for him if he helped them. They were really desperate. Philoctetes 
did not want anything except a cure for his nasty wound. Is that 
all you want ?’ Diomedes asked him. ‘ We have now got a. doctor 
who сап heal almost any wound, ’ he informed the ailing archer. 
Philoctetes did not believe him, but he accompanied him to Troy. 
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The Greeks wanted him to go ош shooting as soon as һе could. 
So, within a few days, the doctor, whose name was Machaon, healed 
his wound. Philoctetes went to the battle lines with his bow and 
arrows. The first man he shot was Paris. / 

Paris fell down, writhing іп pain, and was carried home о 
Helen. Helen’s loving care had по effect on the deadly poison that 
Hercules’ arrow had injected into his blood. At last, in his agony, 
he called ош, ‘Oenone ! Oenone !’ Oenone was the nymph ће 
. had married when he lived on Mount Ida and had later deserted to 
marry Helen. Oenone was immediately sent for. She knew the 
herbs which would heal Paris’ wound, but she found the mere name 
of Paris painful to remember. So she refused to go and look at him 
again. The messengers went back to Troy without her. But Oenone 
could not forget Paris. She found it even more painful to sit on Ida 
and think of Paris without helping him. She gathered the healing 
herbs and flew to Troy. Nymphs could fly. But time flew faster 
than she could. When she arrived at Paris bedside, he was dead. 
Oenone went back to Ida, cried for a whole day, repeating her 
story to the mountain, and then hanged herself. She was not an 
immortal, although she was a nymph. So she died. But did 
her sorrow end with her death? Or did it folfow her to the 
underworld ? The Greeks believed that the dead went to the 
underworld called Hades, ruled by the god, Pluto. And sometimes 
their sorrows went with them, especially when they killed 
themselves. 


While Oenone went to her mountain and died in sorrow for 
Paris, Helen went to her room and cried for him. She cried as long 
as she could. Then she wiped her tears and washed her face, 
wondering what she was to do with herself. Lifen Troy was 
empty without Paris; and it was going to be unpleasant as well. 
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АП the women of Troy blamed her for the war Іп which their 
husbands died. No one would speak to her. Where could she go 
them ? She did not want to go to the underworld, although Paris 
was there. She would gladly go back to Sparta and Menelaus. 
She loved Menelaus. She Tan away from him under the spell that 
Venus and her son, Cupid, had cast on her. Now that the spell was 
broken, she longed to return home. But would Menelaus take her 
explanation ? Would he take her back ? If he was not going to 
take her back, why were the Greeks fighting a war for her? She 
was argumg with herself in this Way when the maid came In, saying 
that two visitors were in the courtyard, asking for her. She. 
accompanied the maid, who conducted her to the visitors. She 


looked at them and stopped walking forward. They were Ulysses 


it out ? The whole city will be after your blood if you so much as 
touch it ! As long as the Palladium is in this city, it is invincible. ° 
That was exactly why Ulysses wanted to take it out. And that was 
also why he and Diomedes had planned to steal it, as Helen going 
to help them steal it ? 


The Palladium was а beautiful statue of Pallas Athene, the 
goddess of knowledge and of war. Trojan legends said that the 
Statue had come down from heaven. As long as Troy took care of 
it and guarded it from thieves or vandals, no enemy would be able 
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to take the city. So believed the Trojans as well as the Greeks. 
* If you wish to win back the respect of the Greeks, help us. Steai 
the Palladium for us. Come to the temple with us, ' Ulysses said 
to Helen. She took the visitors to the temple in her carriage. 
But what else could she do to help them ? 


Helen was the most beautiful woman alive. And her lover, 
Paris, was dead. She had to marry someone else, and any man 
could try to win her heart. Therefore, when Helen went to the 
temple where the Palladium stood and spoke to the priests and the 
guards, they were all eaggr to listen to her and look as smart as 
they could. She went on talking to them while Ulysses and 
Diomedes got into the temple through a back window and cartied 
the Palladium away ! The task was not half as difficult as they 
feared it would be ! 


. When Helen left the temple, the priests and the guards went - 
in and found that the Palladium had also left. They said something 
about it to each other, but nothing to anybody else. If the King 
and the people heard about the loss of the statue, the guards and 
the priests were sure to lose their lives. They did not see any point 
in losing their lives in addition to the statue. After all, the statue 
had come down from heaven. What was going to stop it going up 
the way it had come, back to heaven again, they told each other in 
hushed whispers. And the King and the people had little time to 
spare from the fighting to visit the temple and notice that something 
was missing. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN | 
TROJANS CELEBRATE *THE END OF THE WAR’ 


When the Greek leaders saw the Palladium in Ulysses tent, 
they felt confident that they could take Troy. The city was no 
longer invincible. But this news was not good enough for the 
common Greek soldiers. They had been fi ghting for their leaders 
for ten years. Surely they had to go home to their families some 
time ! When was that: going to be 2 Did they all have to wait till 
Troy was taken ? When were they going to take Troy ? How were 


replace lost men. Their army, ' the greatest army the world had 
ever seen," was now half its size. And their greatest hero was 


to fight for Helen ? Was it not easier to steal her, instead, as the 
Palladium was stolen ? Paris had stolen her from Sparta. So what 
Was wrong if the Greeks stole her back from Troy ? 


Е 
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unknowingly ? Ulysses thought over these questions late into the 
night and fell asleep. · 


The next morning he woke up with a bright idea in his head. 
He had found a stratagem for taking enough soldiers into the city 
of Troy. He called his carpenter Epeios, went with him to 
Agamemnon, and said, * Here is the most brilliant carpenter in 
our army, Epeios. He is going to take us into the city of Troy.’ 

Agamemnon laughed and said, * A carpenter ! Our greatest 
heroes, Achilles and Ajax, died without setting foot in the сиу.” 
“Yes, King Agamemnon,’ Ulysses replied, ‘ We have tried swords, 
spears, and arrows ; and we have failed. Now let us try the chisel.’ 

But chisels are for splitting wood, not for fighting me !' 
Agamemnon exclaimed. Ulysses replied, ‘ I agree’ and so does 
Ерсіов. “Не has come to ask you for wood to work оп” he 
announced. “This is no time for joking, Ulysses,’ Agamemnon 
said seriously. Ulysses too said seriously, ‘ I meant what I said. 
Ереіов: will need a big pile of timber for his work.’ Then he 
explained his stratagem to Agamemnon. ‘ But will this work ? ° 
Agamemnon asked somewhat doubtfully. Ulysses was sure that 
he would be able to make it work. * Has anything else worked іп 
this war ? he asked. ‘ But that did not stop us from trying again. 
Let us try one more plan. If it fails, we shall leave the Trojans in 
peace and go back home.’ Agamemnon agreed to give Ереіов all 
the wood he needed. | | ; 

The carpenter worked on his timber for forty full days. 
No one saw what he was doing because he was working behind 
the screens of a huge tent. Just before sunrise on the forty first 
day, the tent was taken down. : 

After the death of Paris there had not been much fi ghüng. 
It seemed to the Trojans that the Greeks’ will to fight was slowly 
wearing out and dying down, like a fire that was burning out for 
want of fuel. An undeclared truce was on, as it appeafed, and it 
went on and on from week to week — for forty days. 
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Then one night the Trojan watchmen on the city walls noticed 
fires in the distance on the beach. First they saw one flame flicker 
up. Then there was another, and then, another. Then, in a matter of 
minutes, the entire Greek camp burned іп a big blaze. | 


Then dawn slowly broke, when the Trojans, looking down 
from the walls of the city, saw a si ght of wonder. In the middle of 
the plain, half way between the city wall and the Greek camp, 
there stood a gigantic wooden horse. Some tents of the Greek army 
were still burning in the distance. They burned beautifully in the 
morning sun. And the Greek ships — where were they ? They all 
had disappeared ! Not a single ship could the Trojans see on the 
horizon. And by the time the sun rose, the Greek camp too had 
disappeared. АП the tents, the stockades for the horses, the 
ramparts, the workshops — everything lay in ashes in the sand. 

They are gone ! They are gone ! We are free !” The Trojan 
soldiers shouted down from the top of the walls. 

“Open the gate ! Let us go out and run down the plain.’ 

Ал advance party was first sent out to see whether the Greeks 
had really sailed away or were hiding somewhere, waiting in 
ambush. But it turned out that they were not. The men came back 
and reported that the Greeks had indeed vanished without a trace. 
The city gates were thrown wide open. Soon the whole city was 
gathered in a crowd round the mysterious wooden horse. It was 
nuge ! Three Trojan houses placed one on top of another would 
not have reached the crest of its mane. Each of its wooden legs 
was as thick as a pillar of the temple of Zeus ! What was it for ? 
Why had the Greeks made it ? And why had they left it in the 
middle of the plain ? Surely, they did not build it for themselves. 
None of their ships could have carried it across the sea. Was it an 
offering to the gods ? But then, if the Greeks were giving up the 
fighting, why did they have to make an offerin g to the gods ? People 
asked these and many more questions. But more important than 
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all these was the question that King Priam asked. What were the 
Trojans to do with the horse ? 


The King held a meeting of his council right in the shadow 
of the horse and put the question to his ministers. But no one found 


an answer that all the others did not reject. While they were 


. debating, one of the priests arrived. He was the priest of the temple 
of the sea god, Neptune. He walked into the council meeting, 
saying, “ How can you have any doubts about anything that the 
Greeks have left ? It is dangerous. Destroy it. I fear the Greeks 
even when they bring gifts.’ With these words, he threw his lance 
at the horse. The weapon struck it on a side and fell down with a 
hollow sound. * Destroy it ! Destroy it ! ’ echoed the soldiers. 
' Burn it!’ They still remembered the sight of the burning Greek 
camp. It had looked glorious ! But then, they heard a noise from a 
distance. The guardsmen were beating someone. ‘ Do not kill me,’ 
aman was crying. ‘lama friend.’ Everyone turned in the direction 
of the cry and the béating. 


Then, suddenly, a scream came from the seashore ; 
‘Serpent ! Serpent!’ Everyone looked round and saw two serpents 
coiling round two children. They were the children of Neptune’s 
priest. The priest ran to the children to free them. One of the 
serpents caught him too in its coils. He too screamed. Then all was 
quite. All the three were dead, their bones crushed in the squeeze 
of the serpents’ coils. 


· Не spoke against the horse,’ someone said. ‘ Look what 
has happened to him.' No one said anything against that view. 
No one was very eager to be crushed to pulp in serpents' coils ! 

The guards brought their prisoner to the King. * Why have 
your people left you behind ?’ the King asked him. “ My people? 
No ! They are not my people ! I hate them!’ the mag exclaimed. 
· But you are Greek,’ the King said. ‘I was born Greek,’ the man 
replied, * but I hate the Greeks. They are treacherous villains. 
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They killed my brothers to take their treasures ! ° Neptune will 
destroy their ships ! 


- Destroy the horse ! ’ The people shouted. * Let the Greeks 
perish in the sea!’ But if they destroyed Athene's horse, would 
Athene forgive them ? No, she would not. What if the Trojans 
dragged the horse into the city ? 


The horse of ' good luck ' 
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“If the horse is taken into the city of Troy, the Greeks will 
no longer have any good luck. All the good luck will flow towards 
you, Trojans.’ And then, Sinon said, “ they will not be able to 
come back and fight you again.’ 

“15 that the reason why they have made the horse so бір?” 
Priam asked. * What else сап be the reason, your Majesty ? Sinon 
asked. ' The horse is too big for you to push through any of your 
gates." That was quite clear to everyone. So how were they going 
to take the horse in ? * Well,' said the King, ‘if we cannot take the 
horse to pieces, in case it displeases Athene, we can pull a gate 
down and rebuild it later,’ 


King Priam ordered a gate to be pulled down. The horse 
was then mounted on a platform of log on wheels. Then, with the 
help of ropes and chains, and teams of oxen, Trojan soldiers rolled 
the huge wooden structure inch by inch across the plain, through 
an enlarged, broken down gate in the city wall, and into the 
middle of the main square of the city. 


So the last task of the ten years’ war was triumphantly 
accomplished. The huge horse of good luck was in the courtyard 
of the city. And around it, people ate and drank, апа danced and 
sang, until it was past midnight. Then they all fell asleep-; and 


silence fell on the city and enveloped it like a soft, heavy blanket. ~ 


Js for the first time in ten years that the Trojans were sleeping 
in peace. They slept well without a care, as if they were the only 
people alive on the earth. | | 


{ 
| But they were mistaken. They did not remember that there 
was a Greek right in their midst. They had forgotten all about Sinon. 
And they did not suspect that there were Greek Warriors sitting 
hidden in the belly of the horse that they had brought nto the city 
for good luck. But whose luck had they brought in ? Alas ! The 
luck belonged to twenty Greeks ! 
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Ulysses and his companions were hardly comfortable inside 
their carriage. It was the first and last time that anyone travelled in 
a horse. And they were travellin g with their lives in their mouths. 
А word that was heard outside would have meant discovery and 
death ! Still they had breathed, spoken in whispers, and even 
sneezed ! But the Trojans themselves were SO noisy outside the 
horse that they hardly heard any noise that was made inside it. 
There was one particularly loud sneeze that every one actually 
heard ! But someone said it was the horse speaking ! It was a sign 
from Athene that she was pleased ! She was pleased to hear about 
the Trojan plan to take the horse into the city ! 


Now, was there any doubt that it was a horse of good 
luck ? The Greeks had no doubt whatsoever ! When Ulysses 
heard the sneeze, he said, * This is it. The game's up. We're 
found ! Get your swords out, men ! When the door opens, jump 
out on the enemy ! Die fightin g like Greek heroes ! ' 


But the door did not open. Instead, the horse began to 
move ! Were the Trojans going to push it into the sea, and push 
them all alive into a watery grave ? No, they were not. The horse 
was moving up the plain, towards the city, not downward towards 
the sea. That was the narrowest escape that the twenty warriors 
could imagine. But they could not shout out their relief. And they 
did not. So the Trojans pulled their vehicle as far as they wanted 
to go into the city ! 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
TRIUMPH ENDS IN TRAGEDY 


The night was silent. But the night watchmen of Troy were 
not. They were dead drunk, fast asleep, and snoring heavily. Only 
one man was awake under the open sky in Troy. He was Sinon, the 
Greek. He heard the watchmen snore, and moved slowly, quietly, 
towards the horse. The back of the white-painted horse shone bright 
in the silver rays of the moon, so that the shadow under its belly 
was all dark. Sincn disappeared into the shadow. He was sure that 
the moon herself could not see him in that darkness. He raised his 
right hand up to the belly of the horse, knocked, and listened. 
A quiet tap came from within. That was the answer to his call. He 
knocked again. Those. who were inside the horse were now sure 
that it was Sinon knocking. That meant it was time to get off. 
A trapdoor in the horse s belly opened and a foot appeared outside. 
The foot belonged to Ulysses. Sinon helped him out. After nim 
came Diomedes, and then Menelaus. Within a few minutes, all the 
twenty warriors descended from their unusual chariot. They walked 
. to the city gates, killed the sleeping guards, and threw the gates 
wide open. And Greek soldiers poured into the city from all sides. 


The ships that had sailed away that morning had not gone 
far. The Trojans did not see them because they were hidden behind 
a hilly island, round which they had just turned and disappeared. 
They had lain anchored there till the sun set and rowed back as 
soon as the darkness of the night gave them cover. By the time 
the moon rose, the Greck army was back on the Trojan shore. While 
the Trojans were celebrating the end of the war, the Greeks were 
quietly moving towards the city walls in the darkness. And by the 
time the city went to sleep, soldiers were waiting at every gate for 
the heavy doors to swing open. And so they did ; and the moon 
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lighted the Greeks into the city. Before the sun rose, they had 
surrounded the palace and all the public buildings, and blocked 
all the roads. Then they waited for the day to dawn and the Trojans 
to awake. 


What happened after that dawn is better imagined than 
described. The story is too sad to tell. The Trojans awoke to find 
their city captured. `* You are sorrounded. Surrender 
or die” — those were the words that the soldiers heard everywhere. 
But they did not surrender. They ran to take up arms. Some snatched 
knives and clubs. Some gathered Stones, and others started building 
barricades. But it was all in vain, The city swarmed with Greek | 
soldiers who were armed from top to toe. АП who dared to oppose 
them were soon dead. The rest were taken prisoner, and so were 
all the women and children. Homes were looted, plundered, and 
set on fire. Temples and palaces were razed to the ground. By the . 
end of the дау, there was nothing left of the famous city of Troy, 
except heaps of rubble and smokin g charcoal. sat 


When King Priam heard the Greek call to surrender, he got 
up and armed himself to strike a last blow and die. But he did not 
go on. His Queen, Hecuba pleaded with him to stay with her in 
the temple of J upiter. When they had been there for a short time, 
Priam's youngest son ran in. He was wounded. And in close pursuit 
came pyrrhus, son of Achilles. Priam lifted his dagger and faced 
Pyrrhus, but his old feeble hand was lifted in vain. Pyrrhus felt 
sorry for him and exclaimed : “ Sir, it is not this kind of aid, nor is 
it this kind of a defender, that these times need!” But Priam paid 
no heed to his words, and, he advanced towards the warrior, dagger 
in hand. Pyrrhus had no choice but to use his sword. The aged 
King and his boy son were both dead in the next few minutes. 
Queen Hecuba and her two daughters became Pyrrhus’ slaves and 
were carried away to Greece. 
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One of the daughters was Polyxena, and the other Cassandra. 
When they arrived in Greece, Polyxena, whom Achilles had loved, 
was sacrificed to his ghost, who, as the Greeks believed, still 
loved her. | 


Cassandra lived on to become weil known as a prophetess. 
The sun god, Apollo, had given her the gift of prophecy, because 
he had fallen in love with her. But later he fell out with her and 
wished he had not given her the divine gift. But he had given it to 
her and his word that he would never take it back. So he had to 
find some other way to spoil its effect. He said, “ Your prophecies 
will be true, but no one will believe you when you make them. 
Мо one will believe you until the event has come about. ' So, 
Cassandra prophesied, people disbelieved her, the event came 
about, and they regretted ! This was the chain of events, one 
following another, every time she foretold anything about the 
future. 


One of the earliest ships that the gods caught sight of 
returning home from the burning city of Troy was that of Menelaus 
and Helen. They did not think that the King and the Queen of 
Sparta, deserved an easy voyage. The ship was tossed on the waves 
from shore to shore among the islands of the Mediterranean Sea 
from week to week. But finally the couple got back home and 
reigned in Sparta for a long time. They had a daughter called 
Hermione, whom they married to one of Achilles’ sons. That is 
the story of Helen, for whom Menelaus and all the other Greeks 
. fought for ten years — Helen, who had “ the face that launched a 
thousand ships.’ | ж 
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“ Look-back ’ Questions for Revision 
Answer each question in not-more than five sentences : 


How did the uninvited goddess show her displeasure at 
Thetis’ wedding? — 

Why did Jupiter send the three goddesses to Ida ? 

How did the three goddesses try to get the golden apple ? 

Was Paris right or wrong in his judgement, and why ? 

What is * an apple of discord' ? Tell the story of an‘ apple ' of 
that kind that you found among your friends. 


What did Helen's suitors have to swear to do ? Why ? 
What made Prince Paris live a shepherd's life ? 
What did Venus do to keep her promise to Paris ? 


What made Penelope's father put up à statue in front of his palace ? 
How did Ulysses try to avoid joining the Trojan war ? 

What made Achilles stay behind while others joined the war ? 
What made Ulysses join the Greek army ? 

How was Achilles brought into the war ? 


How and why was Iphigenia brought to Aulis ? 

What is the touching story of Protesilaus and Laodamia ? 
Why did Iphigenia not return to her mother ? 

What led to Achilles’ boycott of the war ? 

What brought the plague down on the Greek army in Troy ? 


What did Zeus do to please Achilles’ mother ? 


What made an eagle drop a fawn at Agamemnon's feet ? 


How was Hector's plot discovered ? 
What was the plot that was discovered ? 
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What did Agamemnon offer Achilles for his return to the war ? 
Why did Achilles refuse Agamemnon's offer ? 

What followed Achilles' refusal ? 

Why did Paris not agree to send Helen back home when he and 
Menelaus met ? 

What did Paris offer Menelaus to stop the war ? And why was the 
offer turned down ? 

What did Menelaus offer Paris as an alternative to bloodshed ? And 
what did that offer lead to ? 

Achilles was about to win a battle without going to fight how ? 
What brought about the death of Patroclus ? 

How did Achilles take the news of his friend's death ? 

Describe Achilles’ new armour. 

How did Achilles return to the war ? Tell the story of his return. 
What helped Achilles to escape from drowning ? 

What did Hector offer Achilles and why ? 

Guess what Hector warned Achilles about with his last breath ? 
How did Achilles try to quench his burning anger after Hector 
was dead ? 

What wonder did Priam see when Achilles was driving round 
his city ? F 

How did King Priam manage to pass trough the battlefield and visit 
Achilles’ tent ? | 

What made Achilles hand over Hector's body to the King ? 

What made Achilles shed tears in the battlefield ? 

What is a person's * Achilles’ heel’ ? Why is it so called ? 

How did Paris kill Achilles ? 

How did Paris die ? 

Tell the story of Oenone. La 

What did Ulysses and Diomedes do in the city of Troy ? 
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16. 


17. 


Note : 


Why did the Greeks send Philoctetes away, and why did they bring 
him back later ? | 

The Trojans themselves pulled down the city gate to let the Greeks 
in ; what made them do so ? 

How did the sea serpents help Ulysses and his men ? 

Why did Sinon say he was left behind in Troy, and why in fact did 
he stay behind ? 

How did King Priam die ? 

What have you read about Cassandra ? 

What led to Iphigenia's return home ? 


These questions are intended to help readers recall the Story and 
talk about it freely. Precise and uniform answers should not be 
demanded for them. Too much importance should not be given to 
the names of the characters. For instance, while telling the story 
the story-teller can refer to Aphrodite as the goddess of beauty, 
without necessarily, using the name. Readers should be encouraged 
to remember_thé roles and relationships of the characters rather 
than their names. 
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